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The Sermons contained in this little book were suggested 

by the Judgment pronounced in the case of Mr. Voysey, 

and were consecutively preached in S. James's Chapel, 

^ York Street. Some matter now included in them was 

1^ omitted in delivery, and the Sermon on ' Freedom in the 

' Church,' though last in point of time, is now placed at 

^ the beginning, for obvious reasons. It takes the place 

of an introduction. 

I must apologise to some of my readers for the way in 
which some things are repeated over and over again in 
diflferent words ; but repetition, though dull, is not always 
a mistake. 

The reasons why I publish them appear suflSciently 
from the Sermons themselves. The Judgment itself is 
not impugned in them, but certain phrases on three great 
subjects, which, I believe, have crept in unawares, and 
which seemed to many to impose the views of a special 
party on the whole Church, are claimed as unintentional 
errors, or as intentionally modified by other phrases. With 
inferences, generally speaking, we have nothing to do. A 
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legal decision looks only to the exa,ct question before it. 
But these phrases (which are dwelt on in the text) — since 
they were partly mixed up with the questions decided and 
seemed to go beyond them, and since the inferences 
naturally drawn from them were taken by many as actual 
decisions binding on the Clergy — troubled so many persons, 
and compromised the Clergy so much in the opinion of 
others, that it was impossible to be silent. It seemed, 
therefore, necessary to openly claim the liberty we had 
hitherto enjoyed in quiet, and to deny that the Judgment 
really intended to abridge it. 

To some these Sermons will seem too orthodox, to others 
the contrary; but I trust that all will recognise in them my 
sincere adherence to the great doctrines of the Divinity of 
Christ, of the necessity of a Eevelation and an Atonement 
for sin, and the deep desire I possess that in the midst of 
those manifold dififerences of opinion, the existence of 
which I cherish as a means of arriving at truth, we may 
not, lose our liberty through fear, nor our reverence for 
truth through recklessness of opinion on the one side, or 
through a blind devotion to transient forms of thought 
upon the other. 

Stopford a. Brooke. 
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FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH, 

And he gave some apostles ; and some prophets ; and some evangelists ; 
and some pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ ; till we all 
come, in the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of Grod, 
unto the perfect Man, unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ, &c. — Ephesians, iv. 11-16. 

The conception of Humanity as one organic being is made up 
of two ideas ; diversity of parts, unity of nature. The unity 
of nature makes all the parts so related, each to each, that we 
are enabled to build them up into the conception of one being 
whom we call the Man. The diversity of parts enables us to 
compose them into a living whole. They are not like a 
number of notes of the same pitch and tone, out of striking 
which nothing comes but a monotonous roar, but' are like a 
number of diverse notes capable of being composed into a 
finished symphony, every chord and note of which supports, 
prepares for, is in communion with, enhances, and develops 
every other note and chord. All are so mutually dependent 
that not one note could be lost without unloosing the bond 
which ties them all ; and all lead to the single grand impres- 
sion which causes us to say, in spite of, nay, because of, the 
infinite variety — *that is one conception, a perfect whole.' 
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2 Freedom in the Church, 

It is thus we arrive at the conception of humanity as one 
Man. Each member is linked to each, necessary to each, 
assisted by and assisting each, giving and receilg, dying 
and living in turn, modifying and suiFering modification by 
contrast, by opposition, by concord — and all in the past and 
present form the one ideal man, whom we call Humanity. 

In diflferent countries and times different modes of human 
nature were worked out, different ideas necessary to complete 
the great idea of the race. The Hindoo, the Egyptian, the 
Jew, elaborated their sides of humanity, and left to the future 
one or two principal conceptions. The Greek worked out 
the idea of harmony and the necessary results of this worship 
of harmony in poetry, philosophy, and art. The Boman 
elaborated the idea of law and the correlative of law, duty. 
The ancient German the idea of freedom and its correlative, 
individuality. Add to these general ideas a crowd of par- 
ticular ones, partly political — as when a society was the ex- 
pression either of the democratic principle, as in Greece, or 
the municipal principle, as at Rome ; partly moral — as the 
assertion of the greatness of temperance at Sparta, or the 
assertion of the heroism of the struggle agaiust fate, as in the 
Greek drama ; partly ideas belonging to feeling and imagi- 
nation — as the sacredness of nature and the emotion of the 
beautiful; and then combine all these in thought into the 
being of one man, leaving aside those modifications of them 
which the experience of history has shown to be alien to 
human nature ; and considering — ^not how they exist as they 
stand apart, but how they exist in union with, and how they 
act and react on, one another ; — then behold beneath them 
all the one human heart and intellect and passions — as the 
fountain whose waters flow through the whole great river — 
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and yon will approach the conception of the nnity of the race. 
Of all these ideas, we conld not bear to lose one. There 
is not one of these representations of human thought which 
has not done its part in the growth of the main idea. We 
want every conceivable phase of human nature to be embodied 
in the history of the race ; and the more numerc»is and com- 
plex are these embodiments, the nearer we are getting to the 
conception of the united whole — of the complete man. We 
get nearer to it when we look at modern Europe. Almost 
every form of social organisation, every variety of political 
systems, every kind of Christian creed, every phase of 
intellectual activity, every type of human feeling, every 
form of literature seem to coexist in Europe, and to coexist in 
a thousand modifications, and in ceaseless conflict — ^the an- 
tagonism bringing put day by day the noble and human 
ideas and rejecting the base and unhuman ones — and in the 
whole progress the idea of the perfect man of humanity 
becoming richer and more developed in proportion as its parts 
become more various and its complexity greater. Instead of 
mourning over what seems to us confusion, or regretting the 
simplicity of Asiatic organisations, we should rejoice in knowing 
that the more every possible phase of human thought, feeling, 
and life is represented, the higher is the inner unity of Europe^ 
and the less chance is there of that decay which follows on 
any one particular form of government, or any particular 
direction of thought becoming dominant. If all the countries 
of Europe were governed by England, in accordance with 
the Enghsh system, the result would be stagnation. Europe 
would become like China. If the French character, or the 
German, or the Italian were to disappear from Europe, the 
loss to the progress of the race would be incalculable. We 
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4 Freedom in the Church. 

need them all and mpre in order to conceive and complete 
our ideal Man — ^in order to move forwards to the realisation 
of Humanity. 

But, you may say, certain characteristic national types, 
such as the Boman — certain great ideas, such as that of the 
feudal system — ^have disappeared. True ; but only when they 
had left that which was good in the type and the idea so 
deeply impressed on humanity that it became an integral 
part under other forms of every ftiture type, and lived in the 
whole being of the race. The form under which it had grown 
up vanished, for its work was done — ^but the idea remained. 

Now, preserving in our minds this conception of the unity 
of the race, we can go on to represent the unity of a nation. 
Take England, for example. We must conceive of the nation 
as one Being, growing into perfection by the slow formation 
and accretion of great ideas. The unity of this organism 
will have within it an infinite variety of parts, each repre- 
senting some idea or feeling or mode of life, and all bound 
together by a common spirit — ^love of the idea represented in 
the being whom we call England. The more diversified the 
idfeas and the systems of thought, the more manifold the 
forms of feeling, the more varied the literary, artistic, politi- 
cal, and reHgious life, and the more these are all in a state of 
active action and reaction one on another, the richer and 
the more developed will be the national unity. The real 
danger to the progress of the nation will be when there arises 
the possibility of any one system, or class idea, or mode of 
feeling becoming dominant, and like Aaron's rod, swallowing 
all the rest. SimpUcity will produce monotony, and monotony 
stagnation. 

It follows from this that the nation will be tending to the 
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true tinity of a Hving organism only when every man in it has 
power to develope himself freely within certain limits chosen 
by general consent, and has power to do so in every possible 
variety of situation. Of course, these individuals freely 
developing themselves will group themselves into bodies 
agreeing together in main principles, but reserving freedom 
of action and thought on points of opinion. Some of these 
opinions will be wise, others absurd, others absolutely de- 
leterious ; but, as we saw 'in the case of the history of 
the whole race that the ideas which were evil were elimi- 
nated by time and rejected, so in the case of the nation it 
is absolutely necessary that the absurd and harmfal ideas 
should be expressed, in order that they may be seen to be 
what they are, and that time and conflict may destroy them. 
Hidden, repressed, they exist as an inward disease. Freely 
expressed, they are seen and burnt away. 

"With us there is a body which claims to represent the 
nation, the Parliament of England. It should be a miniature 
of the national life. It should have its complexity and its 
one spirit of -devotion to England. Its members should 
represent, not*c^rtain isolated and selfish interests, nor cer- 
taiii classes of men; but the leading ideas of the nation ; and 
all these ideas, absurd, good, evil, wise, or romantic, should 
be represented. All the tendencies of thought in England 
which have sufficient force to become streams of thought 
should all flow, in the form at least of one representative, into 
the river of the British Parliament. The only class of ideas 
which are banished are those which are fundamentally sub- 
versive of the Constitution. No one would be elected or, if 
elected, admitted to Parliament who put forward his intention 
to overthrow the provisions of the Bill of Rights, or refused 
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to take the oath of allegiance to the sovereign. But within 
certain broadly-traced limits he is free to express the views 
he represents, even though every other man in Parliament 
may think those views absnrd, or even evil. 

Any new phase of national thought may be good or it may 
be bad ; whether it be one or the other, the very fact of its 
being new will be a good in the end, as it will disturb the 
waters and produce conflict ; and if evil, will throw the oppo- 
site idea, which is good, into sharper outline ; and if good, will 
make its converts, and subvert some existing evil. The only 
unmixt evil is to silence it by intolerance. One of the main 
duties, then, of the nation and the representatives of the nation 
is not only to tolerate as far as possible every form of opinion, 
but to try and get into Parliament representatives of each 
phase of national thought. 

Having now got some principles of thought, let me turn to 
the unity of the Church of England. I pass over the great 
subject of the unity of the universal Church of Christ, merely 
saying that the same principles which we have laid down 
with regard to the unity of humanity apply, without altera- 
tion, to the true conception of its unity. 

In closing to-day the series of sermons which I l^ve 
preached on topics suggested by the judgment of the Privy 
Council, I wish to speak of the idea of the Church of Eng- 
land as I conceive it, but more especially of the position of 
the clergy in the Church. 

The Church of England claims to be a National Church, and 
consists, in idea, of all the laiiy of the nation without excep- 
tion, and of a body of men who represent, within certain 
necessary limits, the religious thought of the laity. 

It does not, however, in feet, consist of all the laity. There 
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are many who refiise to belong to its communion on account 
of ecclesiastical differences : there are others who deny the 
whole of its religion. But by right every Englishman is a 
member of the National Church. It is of his own free choice 
that he rejects his right. 

Within its actual boundaries, however, it ought, on the 
principles already laid down, to permit of every phase of 
religious thought possible to Englishmen, within certain limits 
which demand belief in a few cardinal doctrines. 

In the assent of all to these doctrines, and in the common 
love of all to God in Christ, and in the common love of the 
body to which they belong coexisting with an almost endless 
variety of individual views about these doctrines, consists the 
unity of the Church of England. The more various the 
shades -of religious thought, the more complex the varieties 
of religious feeling, the more these act and react on, oppose, 
and unite with one another, the greater and richer will be 
the unity. The loss of one religious idea is the loss of so 
much material for growth, and any tendency to bind its 
members down to any detailed scheme of opinions in the 
matter of doctrine is the introduction of an element of decay, 
the subversion of a living unity by a dead uniformity, the 
replacing of a Church by a Sect. 

Any decision, then, of the Judicial Committee which should, 
as the late Judgment seems to many to have done, bind upon 
the clergy, and through the clergy on those of the laity who 
receive their teaching from the clergy, any one particular 
theory of the Atonement or of Original Sin, or should, by deny- 
ing freedom of Biblical criticism to the clergy shut away from 
the churchgoing laity this whole class of subjects, has a ten- 
dency, if not more than a tendency, to deny the idea of the 
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Churcli and to destroy tbe variety of its unity. Any declara- 
tions, snch as have issned again and again in past discussions 
from leading men among the clergy — ^that all doubt must be 
stifled, that all who take part in critical enquii^ must be 
repressed — that we must keep in the old paths, that the deve- 
lopment of religious opinions on doctrinal truths must be 
denied — these, if they could be enforced on the laity and 
clergy, would soon make the Church into, a narrow and 
bigoted sect, isolated — uniform but devoid of unity. 

And could such be the meaning of the late Judgment, and 
were it, as such, to form a precedent, it would soon make a 
Church formed on the model of the Chinese nation, existing 
in a paradise of peace if you Hke, but quietly dying like China 
of prolonged infancy. We prefer a Church, existing, like 
Europe, in a state of political life ; torn, if you choose to say 
so, with theological disputes, with hundreds of ideas in con- 
flict ; but still, like Europe, full of life, of belief in the future, of 
intellectual movement and spiritual fervour ; preserving in its 
midst an inner unity, and working that out by means of the 
differences which seem to deny it. 

. In such a Church new ideas will meet with fair play ; new 
forms of opinion, new methods of explaining the fixed doctrines, 
new forms of ritual will be freely investigated and tried. 
Free discussion will eliminate what is evil in them and retain 
what is good. If they are doctrinally possible in any sense, 
the Church will gladly embody them, that, by a greater variety 
of thoughts and of operation, its unity may be more richly deve- 
loped. It may be that the forms under which certain true ideas 
have been represented will pass away, but they will only do so 
when the ideas themselves have been absorbed into the Being 
of the Church. Nothing necessary or noble will leaUy be lost. 
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With regard to the body in the Church which repr - 
sents, or ought to represent, the religious thought of the 
nation, the body of clergy. They ought to be in idea the 
spiritual parliament of the people. But as the representatives 
of the nation are bound to restrict their political opinions 
within certain constitutional limits of the greatest breadth 
consistent with the preservation of the State as it exists, so 
the clergy with regard to the Church and its requirements. 

On the whole, they represent more largely than one would 
think possible the various phases of Christian thought in 
England. They are, for the most part, up to and in many 
instances beyond the general level of culture. They are 
educated men, and they move in all classes of society from the 
highest to the lowest. They stand as mediators between the 
rich and poor, and receive into themselves the ideas of both 
of these classes. Some of them belong, by right of their con- 
nection with the State, to the aristocracy; others to the 
middle class, and others to the democratic element. They 
are able as such to represent religious ideas as they are 
influenced by political systems of thought. Again, they feel 
as representatives of a national Church that all within the 
range of their several districts — ^no matter what and who those 
are — dissenters, non-churchgoers, infidels — are their responsi- 
bility, and are given to their spiritual care by the nation. 
Hence they are in idea, not ministers of a denomination but 
ministers of humanity. Their sphere of work is not a con- 
gregation but a nation. 

I 'believe that the national parliament and the body of 
national clergy ought to be analogous on most points. The 
spiritual parhament ought to represent every reHgious tend- 
ency in the nation which is not diametrically in violation of 
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the charter of the Church ; and that charter ought to be kept 
as open and elastic as possible. The Church ought to de- 
mand agreement in certain fundamental doctrines, but not 
to define the waj in which those doctrines must be held; 
to tolerate every form of opinion on those doctrines which 
does not absolutely contradict them in a sense to be de- 
tertnined by the law ; nay more, not only to tolerate but to 
desire such expression if it represent any phase of English 
religious thought ; to listen to it, though it seem to nine- 
tenths of the members of the Church absurd and heretical ; to 
encourage debate on every new view, and to remember that 
the only unmixt evil is arbitrary restriction of opiuion. For 
if the clergy of the national Church do not represent all the 
religious ideas of its children, within the most extensive limits 
consistent with its existence, it is no longer national. Its re- 
presentation requires remodelling. 

This is the true idea of the Church of England, an idea 
which very few seem to understand. This is the idea on 
which the hberal clergy base their position in the Church, and 
which they strive to push forward and support. Many attempts 
have been made of late years to narrow this conception and to 
overthrow it, but, thanks to our union with the State, they 
have failed. First came the Gorham case. Suppose the Judg- 
ment in that case had gone the other way, every conscientious 
clergyman holding strong Evangelical views would have left 
the Church. Could that have been a national Church in 
which the vast body of the Evangelical School with all its 
phases was unrepresented ? We, on the contrary, retained 
them all. Then came the famous Judgment about Essays 
and Reviews. Suppose that Judgment had gone the other 
way; every conscientious clergyman holding froad Church 
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views would have fonnd his position in the Church untenable. 
Should they all have gone, what would have become of the 
representation of a large and increasing body of religious 
thinkers ? It was wisely determined to retain them all. So 
far our progress to the establishing of a true idea of a 
Church has been steady. Quietly — soberly — ^the State has met 
the feverish excitement of ecclesiastical blindness, and said, 
* No ! I will not permit my Church to become a sect. I will 
have, as far as possible, representatives among my clergy of 
all my national religious thought : I will have variety — not 
uniformity. Try to live together without quarrelling; fall 
back on primal principles ; dijBFer in ceremonies, in opinions, 
but agree in spirit and work for one end — ^the making of my 
nation better.' 

The consequence is that they do work together on the 
whole remarkably well, in spite of the apparent violence 
of theological discussion. There is no body of men more 
united than the body of English clergy. There is a religious 
espn< die coirps among them, which is of incalculable value to 
the cause of Christ, and which has a most radical influence 
for good on the inward as well as on the social life of the na- 
tion. Destroy the connection of the State with the Church 
and all that vanishes at once. All the several parties begin 
quarrelling, and split up into sects. The clergy cease to re- 
present the sections, classes, and modes of religious thought 
within one living organism ; and represent them only in sec- 
tions, which have no inner bond of union and are set in oppo- 
sition one to another. Divide us from the State, is now the 
cry of some. We know pretty well what would be the result 
of that. A clerical court of appeal would be established ; we 
should have rigid limits laid down, and all possibility of com- 
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prehension would be overthrown. The idea of a true Church 
as I have ventured to sketch it — of a true unity in a Church — 
of a tiTily national spiritual parliament of clergy representing 
all the Christian thought of the nation — ^would be scattered 
to the winds, and we should have left behind, instead of the 
idea and the effort to att>ain it, the fact of a meagre, powerless, 
limited sect of Episcopalians with either a bigoted charter 
or a charter as colourless as the Encyclical of the Synod at 
Lambeth. I hope that day may be long protracted ; I hope 
we may still endeavour to manifest to the world, and that 
more and more, the true idea of a Church — ^unity in variety, 
comprehensiveness with individual freedom. 

This was the work of the Judicial Committee, and for it we 
owe them great gratitude. But it is now a serious question 
how far they have retreated on their path. I cannot but feel 
strongly that the Purchas Judgment is not in the interests of 
a comprehensive Church, and I am glad that there is a chance of 
its being reheard. It would be a fatal blow to the comprehen- 
siveness of the Church if the Ritualists were forced to separate 
from it, and I should feel that the idea of the Church had re- 
ceived its death-blow. Should we drive out the Ritualists, we 
separate from the Church a body of clergy who represent a 
much larger variety of religious thought in England than 
is, I believe, suspected. Disagreeing as I do with the main 
principles of the movement, I feel strongly that we should 
lose very much which will hereafter be valuable, if we refase 
to let it develop itself freely within the Church. There 
is that at the root of their sacramental theory which I wish 
were more earnestly looked into, and which will, as time and 
discussion free it of its error, come forth as an important 
truth, only in a form which will probably astonish the 
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Bitnalists themselves. Their theory of the priesthood we may 
safely leave to the attrition of English thought. It will not 
stand it long. The symbolism of the service satisfies a relir 
gions want in many people ; and if it does so, why should we 
reject it ? Because we do not care for it, are we to decide 
for all England ? We ought to have services to satisfy the 
hearts of all, else we cease to be comprehensive. The richer 
ritual, the ornamenting of churches, the singing, the dresses, 
appeal to the growing taste for art, and connect art itself with 
religion. By this means a large and increasing class of men 
are brought into close contact with the ordinances of the 
Church. In these ways and others Ritualism has done good ; 
and are we to throw that all away because the cry of No 
Popery is again got up ? I believe we should weaken the 
Church beyond conception if we banished this party, and 
strike a blow at the true unity of the Church of England 
which it could not recover. 

And now to turn to the Voysey Judgment. Its ambiguity — 
an ambiguity I believe to be intentional, but which I could 
not accept in silence — saves it, I suppose, from the accusation 
of restricting freedom. It could not help condemning the 
appellant, for he contradicted fundamental doctrine, but it 
might have, I think, avoided using expressions which appear 
to impose a distinct Calvinistic meaning on the Articles. In 
the careless use of such expressions it has introduced a new 
element into the decisions of the Committee which naturally 
arouses suspicion. It is impossible not to say that far and 
wide this judgment has been thought to tread on the very 
verge of a denial of existing freedom. It seems to put into 
danger of its life that great idea of the Church which I have 
endeavoured to expi'ess. 
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I wish I could with more heart appeal to the laity to 
secure and foster for us and for themselves this essential 
difference of the Church we love. But the fact is that the 
Church has rather allowed this idea of it to be inferred from 
its history than stated it plainly, and men never know, they 
say, when she may not turn round and say, * That is not my 
idea.' 

* Look at these judgments,' many have said to me. * We 
thought the Church intended to be comprehensive ; here, both 
B/itualists and Liberals are in danger of being thrust out. In 
order to support the Church, we must have some assurance 
that the idea you describe is really its'idea, and that it will 
not be reversed. We do not think, if these judgments restrict 
liberty as they seem to do, that there is any place for Ritualist 
or Liberal teaching in the Church. It is better to let the 
clergy loose altogether.' I do not think that the position of 
the Ritualist or the Liberal clergy is as impossible as these 
persons say. The Articles and the Prayer Book are much 
wider than many of the laity imagine, and a clearer knowledge 
of this would enable them to act more heartily with those 
who endeavour to keep the Church as open as it is at 
present. 

There are others among the laity who will not support this 
large idea of a Church because it leaves room for great 
differences of teaching. They want a plain scheme of doctrine 
which they can give to their children, so that their daughters 
at least may say nothing to shock society. They want easy 
primers for themselves, so that they may have their religion 
in a form which they can lay aside and keep apart from their 
business life, and take down in a compact form when they 
want it. 
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There are others who are impatient with religious dif- 
ferences and discussions. * Life is too real,' they say, * for 
such things. We only want an impulse to a better life from 
our clergy. We wish to be done good to, not to be troubled.' 

On the whole, there is a mde-spread but suppressed objec- 
tion, even among the liberal-minded laity, to a free clergy 
who differ widely in opinion. 

To these objections I shall make a general reply; not 
taking them one by one, but meeting them in the course of 
my remarks. 

First, — ^A querulous indignation is expressed that the clergy 
do not know their own mind, and that the Church does not 
settle their differences. They ask why there should be so 
much talking to no purpos*e, as they say. 

Passing by the retaliation possible to us, as we point to the 
endless warfare of political parties, and the incalculable 
amount of futile talk which they year by year expend, we 
maintain that our disputes are the necessary result of a free 
Church, as the disputes in Parliament are of a free Govern- 
ment ; and that both, with all their evils, are better than the 
stagnation of thought and the loss of free development which 
follow on Imperialism either political or ecclesiastical. A 
Liberal ought to be ashamed to require of the clergy that 
silence which he would resent to the death if demanded of him 
by the State. Nor are the discussions in the Church any more 
useless than they are in Parliament. Both slowly bring truth 
out in clearer outline. Our constitutional liberty, so far as it 
has gone, has been the growth of more than a thousand years ; 
and its progress has been the result of free debate and free 
struggle. 

The growth of a noble Theology is strictly analogous. It 
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is the product of the debate and struggle of a free clergy ; and 
the process is going on now, and must go on as the age 
advances. To ^n the clergy down into a rigid mould, so as 
to stop discussion, would be as great a crime and as great a 
wrong to humanity as the silencing of political disputes. 

A true Theology is as necessary to man as good government ; 
and discussions, which seem almost puerile, are steps towards 
arriving at it at last — as many talks in Parliament, in the old 
days and at present, which seem dismal and fruitless, are 
steps towards the foundation of an ideal form of government. 

I need not say the great excellence of a free State is that it 
develops the individuality of the citizen, and educates him 
politically by giving him personal responsibiHty. The excel- 
lence of a free Church is the sam*e. Where there is liberty 
of opinion, within certain necessary limits — the limits being 
necessary for the sanity of the freedom — the intellectual 
individuality of the clergy is secured ; their minds play freely 
round truths, and represent them in different forms. That is 
of the last importance for the slow elucidation of perfect 
truth. But as it produces vivid discussion — and discussion 
is the thing objected to — the clergy are said, as a body, not 
to know their own mind. 

But each man, though he may not have made up his mind 
on all points, has made it up sufficiently to remain in a Church 
which has always permitted discussion. To know his own 
mind completely would be to deny himself any farther pro- 
gress. He claims the same right to disagree with other views 
and to change his own, when he sees more light, as the citizen 
of the State does in political matters, and he maintains that 
the genius of the Church of England, as the genius of the 
Constitution, is to allow of individuality and to encourage it. 
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Therefore, when the laity turn npon us, and demand that 
we should all agree, we reply, our liberty is as dear to us as 
it ought to be to you ; and we refuse to surrender the freedom 
of individual opinion. Moreover, as long as we are the 
ministers of the laity for the purpose of laying religious truth 
before them, we refuse in their interest, and rejectiug their 
ignorant demand, to lay truth before them in one form or 
to check the growth of their religious life by fixing it into one 
rigid mould. 

Those who want cut-and-dided opinions, or to have their 
own opinions reproduced, and their minds never disturbed by 
contradiction, had better abandon the Church and join some 
particular form among the Nonconformists, where the con- 
gregation selects and dismisses the minister according to his 
conformity or not with its views. They will never, I trust, 
get what they want in the English Church. They will never, 
1 trust, obtain from the English Church that which laymen 
have forced upon so many sects — ^an elaborate statement of 
the particular forms in which truths must be held. 

The Liberal party believes that the Church states clearly cer- 
tain large truths, but leaves to clergy and laity the liberty of 
finding for these truths the forms most fitted to develop each 
man's own spiritual life. It holds that a man's religious 
opinions about truth ought to be worked out for himself, and 
made his own by personal effort ; and it turns aside with some 
natural pity from the man who wishes his religious system 
made up for him like a lozenge by his clergyman, and given 
to him to swallow whole. 

These are the sort of persons who are irritated by any in- 
dividual expression or free thought on the part of the clergy. 
Anything new distresses them, for it seems to say that they 
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must tbink about their religion, that two opinions are possible 
about a truth' ; and they turn round with feeble indignation, 
and, pointing sternly to the Articles and Prayer Book, and 
talking of the Act of Uniformity in profound ignorance of its 
intention, ask us if we are honest ; if we have any reverence 
for our subscription ; were not the Articles composed for the 
purpose of putting an end to disputes ? 

So they were. They were composed to stop disputes about 
truths which the Church held to be necessaiy to salvation, 
and especially about certain ecclesiastical quarrels. But they 
were not composed to stop discussion about the forms of 
truths. The composers were not so foolish as to imagine that 
the ebb and flow of human thought could be checked, and they 
left it sufficient freedom. And if such discussion had been 
left only in the hands of the clergy — a thing, of course, which 
we should reprobate, I only suppose it — it would never have 
reached the bitterness and coarseness which has so often 
characterised it. The clergy have, as a body, been suffi- 
ciently observant of courtesy and charity. It is the reli- 
gious laity, with their accusations of dishonesty and their 
anonymous writings and anonymous persecution, who have 
added to the strife its acidity and its virulence. For one 
attack by a brother clergyman upon another you will find 
a hundred lay attacks upon him. For the clergy know that 
liberty of opinion is the genius of the Church, and that many 
different opinions have been held on separate truths by great 
churchmen whose names all men honour. The laity do not 
know these things, and they make mountains out of molehills. 
To all who are afflicted with the painful disease of an intoler- 
ance which demands absolute uniformity of opinion in the 
Church, there would be no medicine so effective as a course 
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of Chnrch History. They would soon see that the largest 
diflferences of opinion have been permitted in the Church and 
prevailed ; that, in the face 6f this fact, there is but one view 
to take of the Articles — that they were Articles composed 
with the intention of leaving opinion as free as possible ; . that 
wherever they could, consistently with the preservation of 
necessary truth, they chose to be ambiguous and refased to 
define or to limit ; that judgment after judgment, delivered 
by the highest Court, has confirmed this view of them, and 
that this view of them is the only possible one, since it is 
incredible, in the midst of a body of men who have spoken 
on the whole so freely as the divines of the English Church, 
that rigid Articles could have lasted to the present day. 

It is no mere shuffling and word-splitting, then, which enable 
EvangeHcals, Anglicans, and Broad Church persons, of reso- 
lute and opposed opinions, to subscribe to the Articles, and to 
be content to live within them as long as they last. In 
holding that the Articles are indefinite with regard to 
opinions while they are definite with regard to main 
truths, they hold that they are carrying oat the intention 
of the writers ; that they are founding themselves on the 
repeated action of the law ; and that they are true to the idea 
of the Church of England, 

And the last decision of Parliament with regard to sub- 
scription confirms us in the opinion that this is the right view 
to take of the Articles and the Prayer Book, for it has 
changed, with the consent of all the Bishops of the Church, 
the form of subscription from an unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the doctrine to an assent to the doctrine of the Articles 
and Prayer Book. 

It is, therefore, ridiculous ignorance which talks of dis- 
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honesty, and is amazed at the differences of opinion in the 
Church. I say ridiculous — not in the case of those who care 
nothing or say nothing about the subject. Their ignorance is 
no more absurd than yours or mine on subjects which we 
do not profess. But ignorant persons, when they begin by 
inuendo and accusations of dishonesty, and then set up their 
opinion as a conscience for other men in a matter they have 
not studied, or under a pretence of public morality, are not 
only ridiculous, they are a subject of contempt. 

And as to impatient requisition on the part of many that 
we should know our own mind and state it clearly, I partly 
do not and I partly do sympathise with it. I do not sympathise 
with the impatience. Every man who really cares for true 
views, and who has investigated truth with some precision, 
knows the difficulty of arriving at clear statements on any 
political or economical question, much more on any meta- 
physical or theological question, which will satisfy an accurate 
intellect. It is easy, on the other hand, to arrive at statements 
at which we wish to arrive, if we will shut our eyes to objec- 
tions or modifications. I say nothing against persons who 
shut their eyes. It is in their character not to be able to see 
more than one thing. Some see only the good in any reli- 
gious opinion, and are amazed and horrified at any objection 
to it ; others see all the evil in it, and rush to overthrow it, 
blind with their anger — an anger they seriously believe to 
be moral, but the real root of which is a one-sided intellect. 
Both classes are equally irritating to the intellect and objec- 
tionable to the common sense of the searcher for true theories 
with regard to religious truths. 

He who has read many things and followed the long labour 
of the mind of man for centuries on these topics and marked 
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its ceaseless change, its infinite variety ; lie who has himself 
felt with many men, and met, in all the phases of religions 
opinion, those who lived noble lives ; he who has recognised 
the necessity of diverse channels of religions opinion to enable 
different characters to come to God ; he who has seen portions 
of trnth at the root of many theories which he considered 
erroneons, and feared to denonnce them too violently lest he 
should lose the truth ; he who has so constant a reverence for 
truth that he cannot bear to hastily formulate an opinion 
until he has looked upon every possible side of the question — 
he will sympathise with those clergymen who shrink from 
defining clearly their theological views, and prefer to preach 
that spiritual life of Christ which they Imow to be right — 
he will not be impatient with those who do not define, be- 
cause they have a minute reverence for truth. 

At the same time I sympathise with those who, making 
allowances for the difficulties, ask for some definition of what 
we mean. After long examination, the work of the mind upon 
truths naturally clothes itself in some intellectual form, and 
then there should be no hesitation in declaring that form. 
We ought to be able to express clearly the mode in which we 
roceive theological truths. It is of great practical use to have 
a formula for each thing we believe; it gives a standing 
ground for further investigation ; in itself it promotes ^nd 
stimulates investigation. We bring new facts before it, and 
ask how it agrees with them. It awakens criticism, and we 
hear objections which may give us new light ; and, at least, it 
takes us out of that vagueness with which the liberal party 
have been, with some justice, reproached. The time has come 
when outspokenness is necessary if we are to hold our own. 
We ought, I think, to have a theology. We ought to be able 
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to afford outlines whicli each person in our congregation, if 
they accept them, can shade for themselves. 

But there is one thing which, in defining our modes of 
receiving theological truths, ought to be clearly understood — 
that we do not claim any permanence for those modes. We 
hold them, but we hold them in readiness to give them up, on 
reception of new light. There are few dangers greater than 
the danger of falling in love with any theory of a truth 
which we have worked out, and of attempting to bind it on 
ourselves or others. Truths are eternal, but every form of 
them is transient. The intellectual forms in which we cast 
them are subject to necessary changes, as our own spiritual 
development advances, and as the moral sense and knowledge 
of the world advances. If one believes in the progress of 
revelation, one must also hold that truth must be continually 
reclothing itself. He who defines, defines therefore only for 
the present and for the practical use of the present, and he 
must be ready to abandon one definition for another if he find 
it checking his own progress, or at variance with newly- 
discovered truth. But at the same time he must not despise 
or denounce past forms, which have done their work in their 
own day, and by which men have lived and laboured well. He 
lays them by, but he lays them by lovingly and reverently. 
He places his useless form upon the shelf — as he binds and 
lays by a book which he has loved and drained dry — ^for it 
forms part of the history of his own growth, and is part of the 
history of the world's religious growth. I cannot endure the 
abuse which is lavished by some on bygone religious systems, 
nor the virulence with which some turn upon their early 
beliefs : it is the feeling of the mob, and not of cultivated 
men. It is like those furious persons who, indignant with 
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an eadiausted monarcliy, violated St. Denis and scattered to 
the winds the bones of the kings who had made France great 
in the times of old. 

And now, in conclusion, a clergy who can speak with 
freedom is of importance to the laity who adhere to the 
Church, and even to those outside it. It is said that the late 
judgment militates against this freedom. If so, it certainly is 
part of the duty of the laity to take care that this hberty 
should not be infringed, and to claim, with distinctness, that 
the alleged modifications in the judgment should have their 
full value, to let the clergy understand that they are not con- 
sidered dishonest when they take advantage of those modi- 
fications. 

Many of you wish to remain connected with the Church of 
England. It has to you the deep interest of a great historical 
past. Great names and great deeds belonging to it have been 
woven into the whole web of our history. No man of imagina- 
tion but would feel that in disconnecting himself from the 
Church he had severed himself from a great history, and few 
of the sorrows of the imagination could be more bitter than 
that. No man could separate from the Church without feel- 
ing how sad it was to lose all the pleasure and all the strength 
inherent in belonging to a great and united corporation, every 
member of which, in the midst of many differences, acts 
together at certain points and shares in one feeling of affec- 
tion. There is none who would not regret to lose, or to be 
forced to put aside, a thousand dear associations, and to live 
alone, in the midst of memories which had changed from being 
tender and sweet to harshness and bitterness. To separate 
from the Church would be to separate from an organisation 
in which freedom seemed to have its truest home ; freedom 
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within limits which saved it from intemperance of expression 
and opinion, which preserved its intellectual sanity, which 
secured a certain amount of culture, which by an insensible 
restraint of sensational opinions gave religious progress per- 
manence and promoted its acceptance. 

But if the freedom which the clergy have enjoyed should 
now be taken from them, and definitions unheard of before 
imposed on them, they cannot, in the interests of truth, abide 
with her whose features are no longer those of a mother but 
of a step-mother. And if they leave, and you agree with their 
love of liberty, your place is also no longer in the Church. 
Truth should be as dear to you as it is to your ministers. 
Whether this judgment really limits freedom as it has never 
before been limited in the Church, or does not, is a question 
which ought to be as important to you as it is to us. It 
ought to be known, and known publicly and clearly, that you 
consider any new limitation of freedom, any narrowing of the 
boundaries, as of the last importance with regard to the exist- 
ence of the Church, and as a violation of the whole genius of 
the Church of England. The Liberal clergy ought to feel that 
they have the support of Hberally-minded men in their effort 
to keep the Church open and on a level with the knowledge 
of the day. 
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II 

THE ATONEMENT, 
My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? — ^Matt. xxvii. 46. 

In these words, the central expression of the theory that the 
Atonement was made by God the Father inflicting on the Son 
the punishment due to our sins, and in this manner satisfying 
His justice, has been found by those who hold that view. It 
has been thought, but I think without sufficient reason, that 
the following phrase in the late judgment imposes that view 
upon the Church : * The question is, whether it be or not 
consistent with the Articles of Religion to deny that Christ 
bore the punishment due to our sins, or suffered in our stead. 
We think that to ddny this statement without any qualification 
is inconsistent with the plain meaning of the second and 
fifteenth Articles of Religion.' And again : * It is not consistent 
with such statements (statements in these Articles) to aver 
without any qualification that He did not bear the punishment 
due to our sins, nor suffer in our stead.' 

These phrases, twice repeated, are the phrases which have 
caused us some natural fear lest the extreme theory of the 
Atonement mentioned above should demand our assent, or in- 
deed lest any definite theory be demanded of us at all. They 
have been taken to define the mode in which we must receive 
the doctrine that Christ made an atonement for our sins — a 
thing unattempted by the Articles, and never yet attempted 
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by the English Church, for the phrases themselves are an addi- 
tion to the Articles and the Prayer Book, neither of them once 
occurring in these books. 

We have no objection to say that we can put a meaning on 
those terms, and say that Christ bore the hatred and cruelty 
and scorn which were sins of men, and that in bearing the 
evils which were the result of the sins of men, such as pain, 
infirmity, and deaths He may be said to have borne the punish- 
ment due to our sins, and this may be a quahfied explanation 
such as that alluded to in the judgment. But those terms, as 
commonly used in theology, have a distinct meaning connected 
with a special theory of the Atonement, and mean that God 
inflicted on Christ, being absolutely innocent, the punishment 
which He would otherwise have inflicted on man, and that 
His justice being thus satisfied, He forgave man, and that 
in this sense Christ suffered instead of us. I cannot believe 
that the words of the judgment intend to demand our assent 
to this theory, especially as it is held by only a section in 
the Church. And it is as well to state* directly, that this 
meaning and the whole of the theory, commonly called the 
forensic theory of the Atonement, I emphatically deny and 
repudiate. But since the judgment, though making use of 
these suspicious terms, speaks of qualifications, and condemns 
the appellant because he did not try to interpret, but denied 
in any sense the Articles which speak of Christ's satisfaction 
and the necessity of that satisfaction ; and since I neither 
deny, but assert that the sacrifice of Christ was a * propitiation,' 
and a necessary propitiation for the sins of the whole world, 
and interpret that and other phrases within, as I consider, the 
fair meaning of the Articles, I am willing to repose within the 
ambiguity of the judgment, only I desire openly to claim that 
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ambiguity as periuitting me altogether to deny the theory 
commonly connected with the phrases introduced into the 
judgment. 

How Christ suffered for U8^ as the Prayer Book says (not 
instead of us), how He bore the punishment of our sins (not 
due to our sins), in what sense God was reconciled to 
Humanity and Humanity to God, in Christ, are subjects 
on which I shall endeavour to state my view this morning in 
connection with a general treatment of the text, * My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ? ' 

We are told that at the hour of the greatest crisis in the 
history of man, when the redemption of the race was born out 
of the womb of suffering love, darkness crept over all the land 
in which the work was wrought. From the sixth to the ninth 
hour, from midday till three o'clock, the cross was veiled, 
and no voice came from the Saviour. At last, a sudden cry 
broke the silence : * About the ninth hour Jesus cried with 
a loud voice, Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani ? My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken Me ? * 

There is no need to assume that this physical darkness was 
miraculous — we are not told that it was so ; but if it were so, 
the time when it occurred might in itself tend to make it 
credible. The understanding will rebel against its being 
miraculous, as it rebels against all miracles, but in the region 
of feeling and imagination one would almost expect that 
nature would reflect, as if in sympathy, the darkness of pain 
and sorrow which filled the soul of Him who was not only 
a man but essential humanity. That there should be such a 
harmony between the physical and spiritual universe, that 
great events in the latter should be attended by remarkable 
things in the former, is not only not unthinkable, but seems 
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to possess a kind of antecedent fitness to the imagination. 
The poets have always felt this harmony and expressed it ; 
and though we can base no proof of any relation between the 
spiritual and the natural worlds upon this feeling, yet it has 
its power, and may have its meaning. It is not always the 
scientific men who see clearest ; nor is their judgment worth 
more than that of any other man out of their particular sphere. 
They do not escape the fate of other men, who, in devoting 
themselves exclusively to one subject, gain in it a microscopic 
sight, which, however hard they try, cannot afterwards be 
used as a telescope. ' There are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in their philosophy ;' and Hamlet, 
who looks upwards through the mist, may catch glimpses of 
secrets denied to Horatio, who, with clear vision and in a dry 
light, examines things upon the ground. 

We may yet find it philosophically true that miracles are 
contained in the order of the world, and that the old state- 
ment that a miracle is a violation or a suspension of the laws 
of nature, or even an immediate operation of a higher law, is 
absurd. We may yet find it true that there is a profounder 
connection between the movement of human progress and the 
movement of the natural universe than we think, and that a 
miracle such as the Resurrection is simply an event, excep- 
tional, it is true, but as much a part of order as the rising of 
the sun. 

But the darkness which fell around the cross has all its 
interest to us, because it symbolises for us the darkness in the 
soul of Christ. The question whether the gloom of Judea 
was miraculous or not passes away when we look upon that 
awful Figure uplifted between heaven and earth, the Mediator 
between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus. For what 
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interest to ns has the greatest possible physical event in com- 
parison with the tale of one hour's intense human feeling ? 
We have followed for some years the slow and wonderfnl 
discovery of the constitution of the sun, with an interest pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of the scientific triumph ; but 
great as it has been, it does not move any one among us, 
either intellectually or morally, so doeply as the story of the 
death of Socrates. It is only man that profoundly interests 
man; and the triteness of the saying does not make it less 
true nor less applicable to the solemn scene on which we gaze, 
as we read the history of the Passion. 

To many it may not be so ; but to me, at least, this hour is 
the centre of human history. There, in Christ, all humanity 
was concentrated ; there all humanity sufiered and sacrificed 
itself ; there all humanity reconciled itself to God ; there God 
saw all humanity die to sin and reconciled Himself to it ; 
there all humanity conquered death in a last struggle with 
it ; there the whole race united itself to the life of God, for 
Christ was not only a man, He was humanity. All the past 
of mankind had brought Him to this hour ; all the future of 
mankind was anticipated and held in Him in that hour ; all 
the present of mankind centred in Him then. 

What passed in those sapreme hours of darkness, when all 
that was essential in human nature met in struggle in the 
person of Christ, with all that evil which, unessential to 
human nature, had yet entered into it, and divided it from 
God ; and having met it, freed human nature from its power, 
and asserted man before God as now holy, harmless, unde- 
filed, and separate from sin — what passed in that mortal 
contest it is not for us to conceive too rashly or express too 
recklessly. But we may imagine something of its sublime 
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and terrible pain from the cry with, which it ended— * My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ? ' 

But before we speak of it one remark is necessary. I have 
spoken of Christ as essential humanity, and the phrase, 
though representing a vital truth, may seem to some to re- 
move His existence into an ideal world, to make Him less a 
man in conceiving Him as abstract humanity. That is not 
my meaning. He was not less, but more a man, because He 
was universal. He was not less, but more individual, because 
He took into Himself collective humanity. In identifying 
Himself with the whole race. He did not become less able to 
be the personal friend of S. John or S. Peter, or to feel with 
the particular joy or sorrow of you or me, but more able. He 
was not less a man because He was the man, but more. So in 
this cry, we hear not only the utterance of all humanity, but 
the utterance of the human soul of one man. It is not only the 
whole race which speaks and acts through and in Christ, it is 
also Christ Himself. To compare a small thing to a great, 
there are times when, clothing in words the result of our per- 
sonal experience, we know that we are also saying that which 
is true of every man and woman that ever lived. At that 
moment, when we, through the thought of our personal experi- 
ence, pass away from the thought of it into the thought of the 
same experience as belonging to the race, and lose our own par- 
ticular feeling in a universal feeUng, are we more or less con- 
scious of our individuality ? More ! nay, at the very monient 
when one would say we have lost personality, we find that we 
have truly gained it. 

Therefore I say that this cry of Christ's, as all His acts, 
was at once individual and universal ; was the cry of a man 
and the cry of humanity. As the first, as a personal utter- 
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ance, it comes home to the sympathies of us all. We mark its 
exquisite truth to particular humau nature. Seven days and 
nights Job kept silence, wrestling with his pain. At last the 
inward war became too terrible for silence, and Job opened 
his mouth and cursed his day. Many of us know the truth of 
this — ^know that, however long we conceal our pain, the hour 
comes when a touch will make it leap into expression. This 
was the case with Christ. The dreadful cry broke at last 
from His lips. Unable to bear the battle in silence, desirous 
to realise His sorrow, in hope of human sympathy. He cried 
with a loud voice. 

Thei'e is then no stoicism in Christianity. Our Master did 
not say to pain, thou art not pain. He did not bid us by His 
example ignore it, nor think it unworthy of a man to express 
his suffering. He accepted it as the necessary path to good, 
and in expres^ng it He conquered it. He took it as from a 
Father's hand, and spoke of it to His Father as to 'one who 
would not take it away, but would show hereafter that it 
was joy. 

It is inhuman to say that pain does not exist, and to demand 
that we should say nothing when the nerves of body or soul 
are torn. No religion which says that can be a religion for 
man. It is deep comfort when we feel that God accepts the 
fact of pain and desires our expression of it, and tells us that 
it is necessary but that it is redemptive. We feel, then, that 
we have a human religion, a God who recognises our nature. 
Secure of Him, we can then conquer the curse of pain. 

Again, still speaking of the purely personal aspect of this 
utterance of Christ's, observe the way in which, unconsciously. 
He identified His suffering with that of another man. He used 
the words of the Psalmist to express his own suffering. Cen- 
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turies before He came, men had borne the same pain in kind 
as He was bearing now. One of them had expressed it in 
passionate words. Christ, enduring the same pain in degree 
infinitely greater, nsed the same old words, identifying Him- 
self in doing so with ordinary men. What had sufficed them 
as expression sufficed Him. I think few things have ever 
brought the Saviour more nearly home to men's hearts as one 
of themselves than this unconscious usage of the words of a 
Hebrew poet. 

It was then a man who spoke these words ? But we are 
told that He was also Divine, that the Word is incarnate in 
Jesus. This is the doctrine of the Church of England, and I 
have often stated my belief in it. But the question at present 
is how far, at the time when these words were spoken, 
had the Divine nature become at one with the human nature 
of Christ. I would suggest that if God had in all His fulness, 
at this time, united Himself to Christ, so that the Divine and 
human natures were entirely blended tliem, into one Human 
Divine Person, Christ could neither have suffered nor struggled 
with evil, nor died, and the whole story becomes fictitious ; 
and it is in avoiding this dreadful conclusion, which seems 
to rob us of all comfort, that men have been driven into be- 
lieving in Christ as being nothing more than a sinless man. 
I suggest another view. I can conceive that, though His 
union with Grod was from the moment of His birth poten- 
tially His, as the whole growth of the oak is in the acorn, 
yet that the communication of the Divine Word to the Man 
Christ Jesus was a gradual communication, that it went on 
step by step with the gradual perfecting of His humanity, 
that, for example, in the temptation in the wilderness, the 
human will of Christ met all the temptations to sin which 
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could be offered to Him on the side of the spirit of the world, 
struggled with them in a real struggle and conquered them, 
and that then His human nature having made itself so far 
forth victorious and perfect, received such a communication 
of the Divine nature as raised Him above all possibility from 
that time of being tempted by the evil spirit of the world. We 
certainly see this in the history. That particular struggle is 
never renewed. He never had any effort to make in putting 
aside that kind of temptation. But the contest with the evil 
which specially attacks the spirit, with especially the essence of 
such evil, the desire to do our own will, in the gi*atification of 
self at the expense of others — this, with which He was always 
being tempted from without, for no feeling of it arose within, 
had yet to be fought with and overcome in a last battle. 
This crisis came in the garden of Gethsemane. All possibility 
of the evil which tempts the inner life was brought to bear 
upon Him from without, in the temptation which was then 
offered to Him, of at the last shrinking back from the conse- 
quences of His work, and saving Himself to the ruin of those 
He came to save. According to the view suggested, He would 
conquer that temptation with the weapons of humanity, not of 
Divinity, and when that was over, then His human nature 
having made another step towards its perfection would be 
adeqaate to receive a further communication of the Divine 
Word which would raise Him beyond the power of ever 
being tempted by any spiritual evil. The spiritual union 
between God and man, ever, as I said, potentially His, would 
have now reached, through a growth unbroken by any 
reception of evil, its perfect development. * The Captain 
of our salvation was now made perfect through suffering.' 
But no communication of the Divine Word would have been 
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made as yet to His hnman nature, which would remove it out 
of the ordinary physical and mental conditions of humanity, 
except so far as power had been given to Him by His Father ; 
except so far as perfect spiritual purity and clearness exalted 
and intensified His intellect and heart, so that His insight into 
human hearts and His power upon them were necessarily 
greater, almost infinitely greater, than those of any man who 
ever lived. We cannot measure, cannot comprehend, the 
actual power which sinlessness can give, not only such power 
as is expressed in the words * He knew what was in man,' but 
actual power in the doing of acts beyond the ordinary power 
of man. But, leaving that fruitful subject of speculation, the 
view we suggest would allow us to say — and the history tends 
to confirm it — that Christ was not at this time a partaker of 
the absolute attributes of God. He was not omniscient, omni- 
potent, unlimited by time or space, impassible. 

With regard to knowledge, to sufiering, to the desires of the 
body. He would then be as we are, except so far as ab- 
solutely holy humanity modifies these things. There would 
not have been as yet that communication of the Divine Word 
to Him which would free Him from pain and death and the 
struggle of human nature with these things. As a perfectly 
holy man, but in entire spiritual union with the Divine Word, 
He would meet the dark power of death upon the cross. 
When that was overcome by His human will, when in 
dying he conquered death, then at His Resurrection and 
Ascension the union of the Divine Word to a perfect human 
nature would take place, and we should find in Him perfect 
God and perfect Man. 

According, then, to this idea, we need not be troubled with 
the thought that theology imposes on us a fiction in asking us 
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to believe in the reality of tlie sufferings upon the cross. They 
were borne by a man, but by a man who was, through the 
spiritual union of His human nature with the spiritual nature 
of the Divine Word, essential and perfect Humanity, a man, 
and yet the Man. 

And now having endeavoured to remove, so far as I am 
able, this theological difficulty, and having already spoken 
of this cry as the personal cry of a man like ourselves, what 
are its aspects if we consider it as spoken by one who was 
essential humanity, who felt Himself then as the impersona- 
tion of the whole race, whio spoke to God and acted before 
Ood as the whole of humanity in one man ? 

First, in those words. He threw Himself into the whole 
passionate sense which the race has had of its being forsaken 
by G-od. By a sublime act of self-forgetful love He passed 
through the charmel of His personal sorrow away from it alto- 
gether, and identified Himself with the same sorrow as felt by 
all mankind. All the long spiritual pain of all the race, when 
in contact with trials of every kind, with scorn of men and 
bitter death, it has felt itself forsaken of God : all the agony 
of those thoughts when betrayed of friends we have doubted 
of eternal love, when cruelty, injustice, or violence have made 
us disbelieve in any absolute goodness, when wars and their 
miseries, and tyranny and its curse, and the destruction 
wrought on miserable men by the forces of nature have made 
us think ourselves abandoned to the caprice of evil or the 
cruelty of fate — all that has ever made man feel himself aban- 
doned, forgotten, forsaken by God — ^into the whole sense of 
this vast human suffering Christ, losing the consciousness 
of Himself and of His own pain, through the intensity of His 
sympathy with us, threw Himself — and so realising it as His 
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own, offered it up to the pity and love of God, and cried, as 
the expression of all this sorrow of mankind to God, ' My God, 
my God, why hast Thon forsaken Jf e, forsaken Man ? ' 

This was bearing our infirmities and carrying our sicknesses. 
In this way He took into Himself our suffering and suffered 
for it ; in this way He represented in that hour unto the 
Father, by means of the perfect self-forgetfulness of love, all 
the spiritual pain of the world's absence from God. 

But here I observe two things. First, that we must care- 
fully distinguish the feeling of being forsaken from the reality. 
Man, having separated himself from God, feels abandoned of 
God : of that there are a thousand proofs. But the reality irf 
that man has never been forsaken by God, though God was 
displeased with man. To be displeased with one's children 
and to chastise them is not necessarily to cast them out, even 
with us on earth, much less with our Father in heaven. And 
the glory of Christ is that He recognised that truth as man, 
even when by self-forgetfulness He had thrown Himself com- 
pletely into the feeling of the race and suffered through 
sympathy its pain. He knew that man was not forsaken by 
Gk)d at the very moment when Ho realised the feeling of 
humanity that it was forsaken. Speaking then as the voice 
of the race, He used that paradox, ' Jfy God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me, forsaken humanity ? ' 

Secondly, observe this point of difference. Our pain of this 
kind is mixed with weakness and doubt ; it breaks into rebel- 
lion, it drifts into sin ; man feels forsaken, and believing he is 
absolutely forsaken, passes into utter disbelief in God. God, 
looking then on man in this awful distress, saw man broken 
down by it and faithless in it. 

But now He saw man in the dying Christ feeling all this 
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sorrow, feeling it as His own, and yet not broken down by it ; 
still faithful, still unsubdued in spirit by it, still asserting God 
as righteousness and love, still claiming Him as "Ris God ; the 
strange paradox realised of man in agony at feeling Him.self 
forsaken, and yet believing that He was not forsaken — * My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me ?* — and, seeing this, 
God saw His ideal of humanity on this side of it realised, God 
saw man victorious over the power of this trial to lead Him 
into sin, God saw man in the depth of suffering at one with 
Himself. God saw and was well pleased. His ideal of man 
was realised : and, uniting Himself to man in uniting Himself 
to Christ, He may be said to have reconciled Himself to man. 
For what is the reconciliation of the Father to us, theologi- 
cally speaking ? It is found not in the supposed satisfaction 
which God feels in having satisfied His justice by exacting 
from the innocent the punishment due to the guilty, but in . 
God recognising in Christ as the perfect Man, humanity as 
entirely at one with His life through a finished life of sacri- 
fice. With such a humanity God could unite Himself in all 
His fulness. With existing humanity God, though pitying 
and loving it as a Father, could not, because of its sin, unite 
Himself fulhj. He loved it, came to it, moved in it, inspired 
it, educated it, but He never could be perfectly at one with it 
till all sin had disappeared from it. That was an imperative 
of His nature. But when humanity in Christ had fulfilled all 
righteousness and displayed itself a^s wholly at one with God's 
life of self-sacrifice, God was then able to unite Himself to it, 
to take it up into Himself. In this way Christ reconciled the 
Father to us, as the Article says. And now — still embody- 
ing infinite thoughts in finite words which seem to reduce 
the meaning of the thoughts — God sees in Christ the ideal 
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hamaniiy, the whole race as sinless, as at one with Himself. 
And it follows that if Christ has taken into Himself the whole 
race, it is taken into G-od, and must hereafter be brought up 
to that ideal of it which now exists in God. God, to whom 
there is no time, sees now that which the whole race shall be 
and accounts it righteous in Christ, sees the whole race re- 
deemed. The whole race is by right justified. But tlie 
working out of that, in fact, is a matter of time. In many- 
ways and through many ages of education men will be led to 
recognise that which they are in idea and to fulfil it in reality 
by uniting themselves to Christ by faith and in love. The 
atonement is finished in idea. Gx)d and man are at one. But 
the realisation of that idea in actual man is the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the succession of ages. And when it is finished, 
when all the race is made in the likeness of God, then shall 
the actual humanity be equal to the ideal, the whole race be 
at one with itself as it now exists in Christ. Not one can be 
lost to God, for all are now in God. 

Once more. The cry was not only the expression of this 
human sorrow and of its being borne by Him — ^it was also the 
expression of His endurance, as representative of the race, of 
all the burden of our sins. The innocent suffered through 
love the pain which comes of sin. 

This is, of course, the theological difficulty. Let me explain, 
if possible, my view of it. 

During those awful hours Christ was, as perfect man and 
sensitive in proportion to His perfect humanity, face to face 
with death, and with death accompanied with torture, with 
loneliness, with undeserved bitterness of enemies, with the 
sense of wrong. It was impossible for Him not to realise that 
that which had nailed Him there was the sinfulness of man. 
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It was impossible for Him not to feel that all this pain and 
misery and death itself which He was suffering was caused on 
earth by sin, and that these things were the judgment of Grod 
on account of sin. * But at the same time He must have also 
felt that He Himself was sinless. No consciousness of per- 
sonal sin, no remorse passed across His soul. He was suffer- 
ing the natural penalties of sin, and yet He knew that He did 
not deserve them, and feeling this — ^feeling at one with God in 
spirit, and yet enduring the consequences of man's evil — ^how 
could the cry help coming to his lips, * My Grod, my Grod, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me ?' This was the personal cry, and this 
we reverently suppose its cause. 

Then came, we dimly conjecture, a further experience. As 
in the former case, so now, he passed through the channel of 
His personal feeling, away from it, by the intense realisation of 
love, into union with the feeling of all mankind on account of 
sin. He passed from feehng as a man to feeling as the re- 
presentative Man. He realised, through His own death, the 
sense of the death and pain and wo^ of all the world, and 
with it the sin of all the world as their cause. He lost all 
thought of self in awful realisation of the sin of the whole 
world. Innocent Himself, He felt the agony and remorse of 
man for sin, not in His own soul, God forbid, but through His 
horror of it as a righteous Being, and by His infinite sympathy 
and pity with the misery of man on account of it. And just 
because He was sinless, and because He was untouched with 
remorse or penitence, and because He was at one with God 
in perfect purity, did the woe and wonder of our sin fall with 
unutterable heaviness upon Him in that awful hour. He 
bore through this transference of Himself, and in sympathy 
with us, the woe of the guilt of man, and though guiltless 
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Himself cried to God, as the voice of all hmnanity, * My Grod, 
my Gk>d, why hast Thou forsaken Me, forsaken Man ? ' It 
was thus He bore our sins ; it was thus He' may be said to 
have endured their punishment. But, remember, in this 
explanation the bearing of sins was coincident with perfect 
sinlessness ; indeed, it was only perfect and divine love which 
could have realised them in this manner. And the enduring 
of their punishment, or rather of their results, was not 
imposed upon Him by His Father in order to satisfy vin- 
dictive justice, as some theologies have said : it was volun- 
tarily assumed in perfect love to Man. And, in distinction 
from the theory which says that He bore His Father's wrath 
in that dread hour, we, holding this view, believe that on 
.Him rested at that moment the entire fulness of His Father's 
love. God saw on earth the perfect image of His own 
life : and at the very instant when some say He turned 
away His face from the innocent because He accounted 
Him guilty, the Father beheld the Son absolutely righteous : 
and righteous especially in this, that He had then realised, 
through perfect sympathy and loss of self, the misery of the 
world's sin. God saw, in the absolute self-sacrifice which 
enabled Christ to lose Himself in love of man, and to bear the 
burden of the sin of man in passionate sympathy with the 
awfulness of the burden, the highest reach of human virtue, 
the highest ideal of human sacrifice realised; saw human 
nature in this especially at one with His own nature, and 
was well pleased with this image of humanity ; united Him- 
self in perfect sympathy to it ; and as He took into Himself, 
and into union with Himself, the Humanity of Christ, so He 
took into Himself and into unity with Himself the Humanity 
which Christ represented. This is the reconciliation of God 
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to man, the forgiveness of man's sin by God. This is the 
objective side of the Atonement. 

The same things follow as followed before. The whole 
race, being in Christ, is now by right redeemed, righteous, 
at one with God. But it is not redeemed, righteous, or at 
one with God in fact. It is still struggling with sin, still 
wandering away from its inheritance, still rejecting its rights. 
But that which has been done in God, is done for ever ; and 
man — every soul of man — must become in fact what they are 
now by right. And though no thought may count the years, 
yet all humanity shall at last be made coincident with that 
ideal of it which exists in God in Christ. That seems to me, 
from the revelation, an absolute necessity, now secured for 
us in the nature of our Father. It is now done ; it has only 
to be elaborated here in the spiritual progress of the race, 
and hereafter in the progress, through stage after stage, of 
each man's education. 

It was then — to gather up once more what I have said — 
it was then self-sacrificing love, which, losing self in the 
very hour when self might have made a fair demand, in the 
very hour when mortal pain and the sense of human injustice 
and rejected tenderness might have formed some portion of 
Christ's thoughts — which made atonement : it was then that 
Christ identified Himself with the pain of humanity, pitied 
it, and loved man more deeply for His pain ; it was then that 
He lost sense of all He suffered from the sin of man, and 
entered into the horror of sin itself and the misery which 
followed it, in awful pity and holy love, and, sinless, said to 
God, * I die for love of them,' It was then that the Father 
saw man perfect. It was this self-sacrificing love, this life in 
others, this loss of His own particular Being in the love of 
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all, which made atonement. God could not help nniting 
Himself to that. The divine Word filled the Humanity of 
Christ, became utterly at one with it, and in becoming at 
one with it, became in idea, and will become hereafter in fact, 
at one for ever with Mankind. 
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THE ATONEMENT, 
Psalm iii. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

This is a morning psalm, as the fourth, whicli follows it, is 
an evening psalm. There is a high probability that the tradi- 
tion which refers them both to the time when David fled from 
Absalom's advance to Mahanaim is a true tradition. The 
third psalm would then belong to the first morning after that 
on which David left Jerusalem, and the fourth to the evening 
following. 

David left Jerusalem early in the morning. He passed 
through the outskirts, over the brook Kidron, and took the 
ascent of Olivet, amid the loud wailing of the people of the 
city. He reached the mountain- top at noon ; there he met 
Hushai, and sent him back to confound the counsel of 
Ahitophel. As he descended the rugged path on the other 
side, there rained upon his head the stones and curses of 
Shimei, adding their store of sorrow to that which was too 
much. It was not till evening fell that he reached the ford of 
Jordan. 

There he snatched a short slumber, while he waited for the 
news of how things were going in Jerusalem. ' I laid me 
down and slept.' At midnight he was roused with the 
message — * All is safe for a time ; the pursuit is delayed ; get 
over the river at once to Mahanaim.' David sprang to his 
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feet, his old energy retuming. * I rose up again, for the Lord 
sustained me ;' and at break of day they had all reached the 
other side in safety. 

Then, as the sun rose, making into a blaze of glory all the 
dew-drenched western bank — seeming like God's summons to 
activity — David's impulsive, poet heart began to thrill with 
gratitude and courage, and this psalm rushed in a moment 
to his lips. 

K this be true, a vivid interest draws us to the psalm. It 
is the unpremeditated expression of the passionate feeling of 
a great man's heart at a great crisis in his life. We seem 
to look for a moment into his inmost heart. 

It is in times like these that we see character. Men are 
true when passion is profound. The first agony of sorrow 
wears no mask. Anger, at its fiercest, lays the secrets of the 
heart bare. Fear is a magic glass, through which we see the 
long-hidden evil or weakness of the soul. Joy at deliverance 
has the same power. 

This is still more true when the character is impulsive, 
and the impulsiveness is under the power of a strong will. 
Such a character had David — ^impulsive, always ready to 
gratify or express the feelings of the moment, but capable 
now and then of holding them in with the steadiest curb. 
When the curb was withdrawn by the will — then — only 
observe how most of his psalms burst out with a cry, like the 
leap forward of a beautiful wild animal held in bonds too long. 

And David's passion and David's impulsiveness, now at 
their height, swelled by the repression of twenty-four hours 
— swelled by an awful sorrow — swelled by a terrible anger — 
were suddenly let loose by the sense of safety. He looked 
round upon his followers and rejoiced; he felt the exhilaration 
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of the morning ; he saw the sun rise, like hope, after a night 
of storms. Silence seemed shameful in that moment, and the 
psalm arose into life. 

How the words come rushing like waters. * Jehovah ! ' — 
mark the cry at the beginning — * how many are become my 
oppressors ; many are they that rise against me. Many say 
of my soul — " No help has he in God." ' 

But yesterday a king, and now an exile ; only yesterday in 
his own city — the people weeping for love and sorrow round 
him ! What were they doing now ? And David heard, in 
the ear of his imagination, the shouts which welcomed 
Absalom, the darling of the people — * The king is dead ! 
long live the king!' — ^fancied the sneer and scoff which 
circulated among the rebel officers ; caught the sleek murmur 
of Ahitophel's insidious, hateful voice, and saw with startling 
distinctness among the crowd the face of Shimei sharpened 
with hate. He realised the thought which gleamed in every 
eye and hung on every lip — * They say of my soul,' he cried, 
* there is no help for him in God.' 

Such is the judgment of the world. Misfortune means God^s 
anger. Is that judgment true ? That is the first question the 
psalm suggests. 

We answer, first, that God is never angry in our sense of 
the word. Sacred indignation at evil is inseparable from His 
Being, because it is the natural repulsion of holiness from sin ; 
but from this we must, so far as we can in thought, remove 
all suspicion of angry passion. It is all but impossible for 
us to do this, for it is so rarely in our lives that we feel un- 
mixed indignation. Jealousy steps in ; sometimes fear, some- 
times a wish to display, sometimes wounded vanity, sometimes 
selfish motives — till at last, or in a moment, indignation is 
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degraded into violence, and violent passion brings about 
revenge. 

It is owing to tbis almost necessary inability to conceive 
pure indignation that the idea of God's wratbfiil anger has 
taken sncb lodgment in the heart of men. Few supersti- 
tions — I call it such, for it is born of ignorance and fear — 
have ever done more harm in the world. It lay at the root 
of the popular cry which forced persecution on the Roman 
governors; the gods were jealous of their honour. It has 
lain at the root of all persecutions — of the cruelties of the 
Inquisitors, who attributed to God the desire to revenge 
Himself upon the Jews, and the nursing of endless rancour 
against heretics ; of the persecution of those sects who repre- 
sented God as vindictive, vain, and touchy. It has lain at the 
root of the perishing doctrine of eternal punishment. 

It is ihe superstition which the Church of Christ ought 
above all to cast out now. It is the thing above all else on 
which we want clear notions. 

How shall I best explain it, illustrate it ? What is God's 
indignation ? It is love doing justice. Suppose that you saw 
in the streets a brutalised man beating a woman : your feeling 
would be indignation, you would inflict punishment ; but there 
would be, for the most part feelings of contempt, of violent 
anger, of horror, combined with your indignation. In vindi- 
cating the woman's cause there would be no pity for the man. 
That is anger doing justice. But the indignation of God would 
punish as severely as you, more severely in the end ; but there 
would be no anger in the sense of passion; and there would 
be infinite pity, compassion, and love for the man — more so 
than even for the woman. * So lost, so brutalised, so fallen — 
my son, I must redeem him.' This is love doing justice ; this 
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is the indignation of God. The offender is pnnished, the sin is 
abhorred, but the offender is not detested ; the tie of Father- 
hood is not dissolved, the necessity of saving the lost is not 
forgotten. * You have done this wrong,' God says to you and 
me ; ' you must suffer for it. I am a consuming fire to your 
evil. But I do not love you less ; My love is shown in insist- 
ing on the punishment. For the pain points to the disease, 
and says to you, " Get rid of the evil thing, or you die." ' 

Moreover, anger hke ours is capricious, easily roused, easily 
lost ; punishes too much or too little ; does not fit the pun- 
ishment to the guilt so that it may seem natural to the guilty 
and touch the conscience, but takes whatever punishment lies 
next to hand. Want of justice, want of balancing all the 
motives and circumstances on both sides, want of natural 
fitness, characterise the inflictions of our anger ; for it has 
no time for all this slow work, and no thoughtfulness. Let it 
wait to work or think, and it ebbs away like Esau's, or 
quickens into revengefulness like Saul's. 

There is an absolute freedom from all these faults in the 
indignation of God, and it is this which gives it its awfiilness. 
It is based on law — or, I should say, on the eternal truthfulness 
of God to Himself. If God ceased to punish wrongdoiug He 
would cease to be God ; if He did not apportion the exact 
measure of punishment to the wrong, making it the natural 
result, and felt as such, of the sin ; if He did not seethe wrong 
in all its excuses and all its aggravations, and make both tell, 
and be felt as telling in the punishment. He could not be the 
just Omniscient Being we conceive Him to be. If He acted 
hastily, and without full thought of the results of the punish- 
ment upon the character of the person punished, we could not 
believe in His love. 
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It is not, remember, that indignation is modified by love, or 
love modified by justice ; there are no argumentative elements 
in God's nature — things which plead and reply, and replead 
and re-reply within Him. If we had more reverence for God's 
Unity we should be more indignant at representations of Him 
which make His heart like a court of law, in which His attri- 
butes are advocates for and against the criminal. His love 
is His justice, His justice is His love. His mercy is both love 
and justice, and His indignation is the inevitable expression 
(according to the unalterable nature of His Being) of his 
character in contact with sin in the persons of His children. 
It is punishment; but it must be merciful as well as just 
punishment. 

So far, then, the fact of misfortune coming to a man proves 
that he has erred against some law, and that, in consequence, 
God is indignant with him. It may be only his own uncon- 
scious transgression of some physical law, or it may be that his 
parents have transgressed some law of health. In that case 
the indignation of God carries with it no moral blame ; it is 
simply the expression of law. It may be that he has erred 
against his own sense of the moral law and that remorse has 
followed; or that he has knowingly broken some physical 
law by excess and that disease has followed. In that case he 
recognises himself that the spiritual or the temporal mis- 
fortune proves that God is indignant with him ; but it does 
not prove that God has ceased to love him — ^least of all, that 
He has forgotten him. It proves the exact contrary. Wher- 
ever there is indignation, there must be His love ; wherever 
there is punishment, there must be His remembrance. 

The cry of the Jewish world — * there is no help for David in 
God' — was hopelessly wrong; and the really noble and grand 
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thing, as we shall see, was, that in the very midst of the pun- 
ishment David knew that they were wrong. 

But there is another answer to the question — Does mis- 
fortune prove God's anger ? In the case of the guilty it 
proves, as we have seen, God's indignation. But in the case 
of the innocent it proves God's love for the race. Suppose 
an innocent man suffers ; what has often been the verdict of 
the world ? It says : * There is a crime beneath the seeming 
innocence, or he would not suffer.' That was the judgment of 
the friends of Job, and the Book of Job gives the Old Testa- 
ment answer to this blind opinion. The complete answer is in 
the death and suffering of Christ. It has been written there 
for all the world to read that its stupid maxim is wrong. 
Suffering does not always prove Gk)d's anger, nor prove the 
sufferer's sin. If increase of love were possible, never did 
the Father so deeply love the Son as at the hour of the Cross ; 
if increase of righteousness were possible, never was the Son 
more sinless than in that hour of human agony and apparent 
defeat. 

I^evertheless it is astonishing how strongly this supersti- 
tious view of Gt)d's anger clings to the minds of men. It has 
vitiated the whole view taken of the Atonement by large 
numbers of the Church of Christ. They are unconsciously 
influenced by the thought that where there is suffering there 
must be sin. The Cross is lauffering ; therefore somewhere 
about the sufferer there must be sin, and God must be angry. 
But Christ had no sin ; then what does the suffering mean ? 
Their suppressed premiss, the maxim, puts them into a sad 
dilemma. 

At last light comes to them — ^not spiritual but logical light 
— and the thing is clear. Man sins, and sin against an Infinite 
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Being is infinite, and deserving of infinite pnnisbnient. A 
debate takes place in the natnre of God. Justice says, *I 
must punish. I will take the law.* Mercy replies, * Have 
pity ! * ' No,* answers Justice ; * I must have my bond.* Then 
Love steps in. * Is there no way to make mercy and justice 
at one P The Son of God is infinite. Let Him bear as man 
the infinite punishment ; let the sins of the race lie upon Him; 
let Justice exact from Him the forfeited bond ; let God*s anger 
be poured upon His head. Then, Justice being satisfied, Mercy 
can have her gracious way.' And this was done, and the 
Cross is no exception to the maxim — ^Where there is sufiering 
there is Gk)d's anger. I do not say that this theory was con- 
sciously elaborated out of the maxim, but it is certainly its 
child. It wears on its brow the traces of its worldly pater- 
nity. It is entirely a work of the mere reasoning faculty, 
though a special spirituality is curiously claimed for it. There 
is not a trace of an intuition in it. The intuitions are all 
against it. It outrages the moral sense ; if I murdered a man 
to-morrow, would justice be satisfied if my brother came for- 
ward and offered to be put to death in my stead P It outrages 
the heart ; it makes a Father who is perfect love pour His 
wrath upon a guiltless Son at the moment when the Son in 
perfect love chose to die for men. It outrages our idea of Gbd ; 
it makes Hun satisfied with a fiction. It makes His notion 
of justice totally different firom that which He has given us. 
It represents the All- Wise as in a painful dilemma out of which 
He can only escape by a subterfuge. It divides His nature, 
setting one part of it in opposition with another — mercy 
against justice — and so destroys all conception of His self- 
unity. 

It ifl altogether so crowded with inconsistencies, though 
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so logical if the premisses are allowed, that I know no 
greater proof of the utter incapability of the mere intellect 
to deal with spiritnal things, no greater proof of the truth 
of the text, * The natural man understandeth not the things 
of the spirit, for they are spiritually discerned,' than the 
wide prevalence of this forensic view of the Atonement, For 
this theory is only the work of the understanding — only the 
work, not of the spiritual but of the natunt^ man — in the minds 
of the many noble and Christian men who hold it. 

Having rejected this theory we repeat our question, What 
does misfortune, suffering, coming to tlie mnocent^ mean? 
We have seen that it cannot mean, as in the former case, 
God's moral indignation. It means the exhibition to the world, 
when the suffering . is voluntary, even when it is involuntary, 
of the central principle of God's life, the revelation to men 
that self-sacrifice is life eternal ; and, inasmuch as this revela- 
tion redeems man, it means God's love to the race of man. 
This is the lesson of the Cross. For what is Christ cruci- 
fied ? It is the declaration in time of the eternal self-giving 
of God — of life for ever given away that all may live. 

For the very being of God is in self-sacrifice, if I may be 
allowed to use the word self in order to express my meaning. 
And if we remove from the notion of sacrifice its earthly con- 
comitant of pain, and replace it by perfect joy, by that ecstasy 
of pleasure which in rare moments a few in this world have 
felt when they have given all to bestow blessing and life upon 
another — ^that thriU of fall and perfect being which made 
them feel * This is life indeed ! ' — then we have some notion 
of that divine life which is God's at every instant of His being. 
Man could not see this ; he dimly felt it, but it needed to 
be luade clear. So God sent His Son to reveal it in our nature. 

E 2 
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Christ came clothed in onr mortal natnre, and through it lived 
the sacrificing life of God. But, owing to the human nature, 
the self-giving was necessarily accomplished, not with per- 
fect joy as God accomplishes it, but with a mixture of keen 
pain. It was then that we saw Love conquering pain ; all the 
misery of rejected affection, the scorn and hatred of men 
heaped upon one sacred heart, and yet the sufferer loving 
those who hated Him, losing thought of all the ill done to 
Him in pity for those who did it, dying for the sake of 
His enemies. And seeing this, the world beheld the Divine 
Life, understood it, and recognised its beauty. It won the 
love of men : * K I be lifted up I will draw all men unto 
Me.* It won the love of God : * Therefore doth my Father 
love Me, because I lay down My life for the sheep.' This is 
the attractive power of the Cross. It first attracts Love to 
itself, and then, by deepening Love, changes the heart. 

Many explanations have been given of the way in which the 
jsiacrifice of Christ acts on men as a redeeming power : mystical 
interpretations, logical schemes, things which require theo- 
logians to explain them. "We will be content to find an 
explanation in that which lies around us, in the doings of our 
common life, falling back on the plain principle that the laws 
of Christ's life were the laws of human nature. If we look 
for it, we shall find the law of Redemption now and always 
at work. New in proclamation, it was not new in action. 
No man, no nation, has ever been rescued from degradation, 
except by the same kind of work as that by which God rescues 
the world. 

Take one example out of common life. A widowed mother 
had an only son. All her love, all that regret for the dead 
which transmutes itself into love of the living, centred in him. 
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Her life Had but one thought, and that made itself into service 
of him. Every day was a long self-devotion to win means for 
his education and enjoyment. But far away in the great city 
he wastes her substance in riotous living. Health makes him 
thoughtless, youth makes him cruel, and she is lefb alone* 
Only returning when his purse or his health is exhausted, 
she forgives him again and again, and again and again he 
abandons her. At last she dies and dies for him, stiU hoping 
still believing in him and leaving to him her blessing and 
her love. Her long self-sacrifice of life is over. 

And he retuims to the country vOlage, and in the quiet even- 
ing stands beside her grave. AU his neglect falls upon his 
heart; all her long patience and unbroken tenderness. A 
spring of love gushes in his soul, and with it hatred of his sin, 
self-loathing, temptation to despair. But he remembers that 
she forgave ; he feels himself still loved, and in a soften- 
ing rush of penitence he revives that she shall be still alive 
to him. * I will be worthy of her yet ; with broken and con- 
trite heart I will requite her love by being all she wished me 
once to be. We may meet again, and I will &1II at her feet 
and teU her all my sorrow, and show her my repentance.' A 
mighty love takes him out of self and makes the past hateful. 
He thinks no more of his own pleasure but of what would 
have been her pleasure. That hour has redeemed him. He 
enters on a new life. 

But observe, it is not primarily redemption from punish- 
ment The punishment remains ; the pain at his heart is keen, 
so keen that one might almost say the punishment has only 
now begun. But it is remedial suffering. It keeps her who 
sacrificed all for him constantly before his eyes : it stings him 
into new efibrts to be worthy of her ; it urges him to do for 
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others that which she did for him. In this way the ptmishment 
slowly alters itself into a means of ennoblement — a thing which 
works the peaceable fruits of righteousness. Thus, and thus 
only, is he redeemed from punishment. But he is redeemed 
from self, from hardness of heart, from baseness of character, 
from inability to feel punishment, fr^m the sins of the past, 
from the tendency to yield at once to temptation. 

Is that true or not ? Are there not a million varied in- 
stances of the same kind occurring in the world around us ? — 
friend who so saves friend ; wife who so saves her husband ; 
minister who so saves his people ; men who so save a nation. 
Is not that simple, human, natural, easy to be believed in, ap- 
pealing directly to onr reason and onr affections, worthy of our 
reverence, irresistibly attractive ? Then, turn and believe in the 
redemptive power of Christ's Atonement, for that is its power. 
What the woman did for her son Christ did for all mankind. 
What influence in redeeming her son's life from self, and in 
recreating his life through a profound love for an invisible 
character, she had, though dead, upon him, when his soul was 
touched into seeing the divineness in her and into believing it 
as the divine life for him, is identical with the influence of 
the work of Christ's life and death upon us when we see them 
and acknowledge them divine. 

Christ's death was the act in which the exhibition of this 
common law of redemption was concentrated, the central re- 
presentation in history of the means whereby life is gained 
and life is given. And to believe on Christ is to look upon "FTia 
life and death of sacriflce, and to say with a true heart, ' I 
k now that this is true life ; I accept it as mine. I will fulfil it 
in thought and action, God being my helper. I see the face 
of perfect love, and I cannot help adoring ; and as I adore I 
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feel that love like this which gives all, is the only way of 
reaching the perfect joy of perfect being. 

Then God is received conscioasly into the soul. Penitence 
breaks our heart, and we weep away our sin. Knowing that 
we are forgiven, we forgive ourselves. We feel in ourselves 
new possibilities of nobleness, for has not He loved us ? Our 
life changes into likeness to His life, for in aspiration after it 
we imitate it, and in contemplating love of it we grow like to 
that we contemplate. We are regenerated, * created anew in 
Ohrist Jesus unto good works which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk itt them.* This is the subjective work of 
the Atonement. 

And since that has been wrought in the world, what effect 
has it had with regard to our question as to whether the suffer- 
ing of good men proves God's anger or, as we said, God's 
love to the race ? Those who have so joined themselves to the 
spirit of Christ's life know that as long as humanity is huma- 
nity they can only do redemptive work through suffering ; for 
he who opposes evil must bear evil. And knowing this, for 
the sake of the work they gladly accept the pain. Nay more; 
they know that the self-sacrifice, though it is linked to suffer- 
ing, is in itself latent joy, for it is the very life of God, and 
when men object that it is dreadful that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty, the innocent reply — * What is that to you, 
when we rejoice in it, when we accept it « life eternal, when 
we thank God that He has counted us worthy to do a portion 
on earth of His redeeming work, to be indeed a portion of 
His ceaseless sacrifice ? We know now that to die for men 
is the noblest life ; and if we are, as you say, good and true, 
we are only so in Him whose life we follow, and God is right 
to choose those most like His Son to carry on His Son's work 
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and to Jbe crucified with Bom. Our snffering does not prove 
that God is angry with us, but that He loves us so weU that 
he has chosen us out of the world to manifest Him to the world. 
Our suffering proves that He loves the race, for through 
that which is of Christ in us He is declaring His character to 
men, and bringing them to follow the true life and to obtain 
the true joy.' 

Again, to pass to another side of the question, it is plain 
that those who feel thus are reconciled to God. This re- 
conciliation of man to God is another of the ideas of the 
Atonement. How does it take place; how is it we need 
reconciliation to God ? 

We need it, because our first idea of God is a false one. 
Our fear, united with our ignorance, make out of themselves 
a God in whom omnipotence is united to human passion — 
the Gt)d of superstition and fanaticism. We are angry with 
and fear this false idea. Creating our own Gt)d, it is no 
wonder that we hate him. For of what kind is he? One 
whose might makes his right, who doeth what he will, but 
whose wiU is uolimited by that which we recognise as good- 
ness ; one whose love is as arbitrary as his pumshment is 
capricious, who saves this creature and slays another for his 
own glory and at his own fancy ; one who asks for slavish 
worship ; who, when he makes us what is called good, does it 
without demanding any effort from the soul ; who requires to 
be propitiated by the sacrifice of reason and conscience, and 
does not tell us why ; who annexes damnation to intellectual 
error, and in whose eyes a pure and noble life is nothing if he 
who lives it mistakes doctrine. I need not go through all that 
has been told us of God by idolatries and priesthoods and sects* 
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God's answer to them all is tbis' — ' Thou thonghtest that I 
was altogether such a one as thyself.' 

How conld we help rebelling against that Being, how be 
reconciled to Him ? Man mnst rebel against a God who re- 
produces himself when he seeks for power. Bad as man is, 
he cannot bear, when he thinks truly, to acoept as his ruler 
one who seems to be as capricious as a tyrant and more dread- 
M than any earthly tyrant, because His power is supreme. 

We are told by some, when we reftise to love this God, that 
the explanation is that the natural man is enmity to God. 
There is a sense in which the natural man is enmity ta God ; 
but in rejecting a Gt>d of this character it is not the natural 
but the spiritual man which acts. It is in asserting this false 
Gk)d, a God created by the natural man, that the natural man 
is enmity to the true God. To create an immoral God, and 
to give him an immoral worship of fear and ignorance, is to be 
an enemy of God. 

In all our best moments we are incapable of being reconciled 
to this Being. We can never be at one with God, atoned to 
Him, never be reconciled to Him, till we gain the knowledge 
of God as He truly is. It was part of the Atonement, that 
part which united us to God, that Christ revealed God in His 
life as He was and is for evermore. ' He who hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father.' 

He revealed a Father, and therefore an Educator, who will 
bring His children to Himself. He revealed a God of com- 
passion and love, whose life was in giving away Himself for 
all His creatures. He revealed One whose will was deter- 
mined by right, and in whom justice, and love, and purity 
were the same in kind as they are in ua, only perfect and infi- 
nite : One who asked to be loved, not feared ; to be trusted in, 
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not propitiated by our immeaiiing sacrifices. The sacrifices 
He asked for were such as He showed us in His Son : the 
sacrifice of our own pleasure and will when they were opposed 
to eternal right, when they did injury to our feUow-men ; the 
sacrifice of life for the sake of truth and love ; not the sacri- 
fice to Him of* His own gifts whereby He makes Himself 
known — the gifts of reason, and conscience, and human love. 
Nay, it is to these that He appeals. * Why of your own selves 
judge ye not what is right? ' said His Son. * If a man love not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? ' said His apostle. The God whom Christ re- 
vealed chose special men out of the world, not that they alone 
should be saved, but that they might be messengers to do His 
saving work on all ; and he chose them not capriciously, but 
because they were more loving and true than the rest, and 
therefore better fitted for His work. The God whom Christ 
revealed was revealed as one who punished guilt, who would 
not spare retribution, but the punishment was to be remedial, 
and the retribution to be used as a means of salvation ; as one 
who did not replace our effort by irresistible and imperial 
grace, but whose grace enabled us to work out, as under a free 
government, our own salvation, and demanded the effort of the 
soul, that we might become each a distinct person with a 
distinct character. And because allowing of this individuality 
and encouraging it, it follows that the obedience He asked 
was not a blind but a reasonable one, and that, if the life was 
like His Son's, intellectual error was not subject to damnation. 
I need not dwell on all the points ; but when this revelation 
was made, man was freed from fear and hatred of God, man 
could become at one with God, man was reconciled to God. 
And the gospel truth is this, that once a man really sees and 
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believes in Gkxl in Christ, he cannot rebel, he cannot hate, he 
cannot fear, he cannot be unreconciled to Him. 

There is nothing lefb to hate or fear. Hate one whom we 
believe to be our Father in all the profonnd meaning of the 
word ! Fear one who gives His very life for ns ! It is im- 
possible. Once we beheve it we are saved ; saved, first, from 
onr own ignorant and ghastly idea of God, which sets all onr 
Kfe wrong ; saved, secondly, from our sin, because the true 
idea of God creates in&llibly a life in slccordance with it. 

And now, in conclusion, and taking the principles we have 
just expounded as our key, has the idea which men have of 
God's anger no truth beneath its error ? 

Yes ! this truth : that as long as a man does not know God 
in Christ, does not understand that God is love, and love 
Him as a father, he will think that punishment is anger, and 
this beHef will make him angry with God. For love, exhi- 
bited in the process of his education, must often take the form 
of chastisement, and seem wrath to hiTn because he does not 
comprehend its tenderness. 

Suppose a man with a sore disease, and at the same time 
mad. The surgeon approaches with his knife to amputate 
the diseased limb and cuts deep and relentlessly. The suf- 
ferer sees no reason for the infliction of the pain, does not 
believe in the surgeon's kindness whose whole work seems to 
him mere capricious cruelty. It is so with the sinner who 
does not know God as a loving Father. His work to him is 
often anger. 

But grant that he gains his reason, becomes conscious of 
his disease, desires to be free frx)m it, and knows the surgeon's 
heart ; his flesh quivers, his pain is bitter, but he understands 
the meaning of the suffering, and, though not one deep incision 
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is spared, lie claims the surgeon as his friend) he recognises 
his work as the work of love, and, if some madman were to 
say, ' See how cruel ; see how the man who said he wished 
your good is working you evil,' the sufferer would smile the 
smile of trust and pity* * You mistake,' he would reply ; * I 
trust my Mend's tenderness. I know his heart ; it is I who 
pity you, if you cannot see his love.' It is so with the man 
who believes in the love of Q-od his Father. 

So it was with David 1 No help for me in God ! God angry 
with me ! Gk)d forsaking me ! No ! he breaks out. * The 
Lord is my Shield, my Glory, and the Upliffcer of my head.' I 
know I am being punished for my sin ; I know I have done 
wrong to God and man ; but I am not so lost as to imagine 
that punishment means that I have no help in God, and not 
that it means that He is with me, yes, more closely than in 
the days of my prosperity. Deserted by God. No ! * I cried 
unto God with my voice, and He heard fipom His holy hill.* 

This is entirely splendid. This is fiedth overcoming the 
world. This is the trust which brings all the powers of 
the unseen to a man's side. This is the spirit which gives 
elasticity to life, and makes triumph out of misfortune. This 
is the spirit which transmutes punishment into strength, 
and sin into goodness. This is the spirit which, by believing 
in the eternal love of Gk>d and disbelieving in His anger, 
realises Gt)d as a Father and himself as a son, bound together 
by immortal bonds, which are knit closer by trial as well as by 
joy. This is the belief which makes a life and a character as 
noble as that of this old Hebrew king, who in these early times 
anticipated in experience the profoundest Christian feeling 
and knew by heart the God of the Christians before their 
Christ had come. * 
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IV 
ORIGINAL BIN. 

All liave sinned alid come short of the gloiy of God. 

Obiginal sin is another of the questions wHcli is bronght 
before ns by the recent judgment, and on which it is fitting 
that one who professes to be a liberal clergyman should 
explain himself. 

Let me read to you the ninth Article : 

' Of Origmal or Birth Sin, 

* Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk ;) but it is the fault and corruption 
of the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam ; whereby man is very far gone from 
original righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to 
evil, so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit ; 
and therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God's wrath and damnation. And this infection of nature 
doth remain, yea in them that are regenerated ; whereby the 
lust of the flesh, called in the Greek, ^pdvi^/ia trapKog, which some 
do expound the wisdom, some sensuality, some the affection, 
some the desire, of the flesh, is not subject to the law of God. 
And although there is no condemnation for them that beUeve 
and are baptized, yet the Apostle doth confess, that concu- 
piscence and lust hath of itself the nature of sin.' 
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First, observe, it is called birth sin, that is, it is something 
which comes into the world with us, and is natnrally inherited 
by all men. Plainly, then, it has nothing to do with that 
which we nsnaUy call sin, i. e. a wilfiil act against a known 
moral law. And that there is snch a difference the Articles 
themselves allow, making a distinction between *not only 
original guilt, but also the actual sins of men.' It does not 
therefore deserve ' Gt)d's wrath and danmation ' in the same 
way as actual sin. It is well to keep that in mind, for within 
that idea the whole Article must be explained. 

Again, the Article does not call it direct siu, but a faulty 
a corruption^ an infection of our nature whereby we are of our 
own nature inchned to evil, and very far gone from original 
righteousness. Nor does the Article, on account of it, assert 
that our nature is wholly evil. The words used suppose an- 
other element in us which may be developed towards good, 
that which the Article calls the spirit. We are inclined to 
evil, * so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit.' 
Hence the writers had the notion of two things in man un- 
equally influenced by this infection of our nature ; the flesh 
easily yielding to it, the spirit so far touched by it as to 
become powerless of itself to do good, but always in natural 
opposition to it, so that when enabled by God it takes up war 
against the flesh directly. 

From this inequality of influence on the two parts of our 
being we see again that original siu does not imply a wholly 
evil nature in the child, but a fault m his nature of which sin 
is the result. 

The tenth Article still further expands the meaning of 
original sin. It says that our condition is such that by our 
own natural strength we cannot turn to God, that we have no 
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power to do works acceptable to God without the grace of 
God by Christ preventing us. It is a kind of restatement of 
original sin. And, you see, it is not here either actual sin : 
it is a jpowerlessness in our nature to do good of itself. But it 
is nowhere said that that powerlessness makes our nature 
absolutely evil, nor that there is not in us a desire also to do 
right. On the contrary, the Article supposes that desire when 
it says that without Qt)d's grace we cannot produce fruits unto 
holiness. 

Nothing of this, observe, binds us to believe the doctrine of 
' imputed sin ' in the Augustinian sense of the actual sin of 
Adam being accounted to his descendants. The Article, it is 
true, denies the Pelagian doctrine that original sin is not 
something inherited but sin having an origin in each man as 
it had in Adam ; but in denying the Pelagian view it does not 
assert the Augustinian. It maintains that this fault is in- 
herited, transferred naturally from man to man, but it says 
nowhere that it is an actual sin to which moral blame can be 
rightfully attached. 

That there is a fault in our nature, however it arose, which 
is inherited from our progenitors, whoever they were, seems to 
me impossible to deny. It is a radical element in us, without 
which our nature would not be human nature, but something 
else. And when the Article asserts it, it asserts that which is 
not only true of the spirit, but also of all the powers of man, 
only the Article speaks of this fault in its relation to God, 
leaving aside its truth in relation to the senses and the in- 
tellect. 

In its relation to God, the Article says it * deserves God*s 
wrath and damnation.' These are the strongest words, and it 
is important to consider the meaning which may be legally 
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assigned to them. They are repeated elsewhere in the Prayer 
Book. In the service for the private baptism of infants it is 
said of the child, ' who being bom in original sin and in the 
wrath of God ; ' and in the Catechism, speaking of baptized per- 
sons, « for being by nature bom in sin and children of wrath ; ' 
and the judgment of the Judicial Committee calls us ^ children 
of the wrath of God,' whatever that may mean. 

K these terms mean and can only mean the extreme view 
that children are accounted guilty of the actual sin of Adam, 
and are therefore under the moral wrath of God for a sin 

« 

which they have not committed, then we reject with dismay 
and horror the whole statement, though we allow that those 
who make it may honestly sign the Articles. It is a view 
which has been held by a large number of divines in the 
Church of England, and was probably held by many of the 
compQers of the Articles. Are we bound, as assenting to 
the doctrine of the Articles and Prayer Book, to hold it ? Cer- 
tainly not. The terms are capable of different meanings, and 
this meaning is nowhere defined, and purposely lefb undefined, 
in the Prayer Book. The English Church has always under- 
stood this. To take an extreme case. Some divines have 
maintained, and have been allowed to do so, that original §pn 
is nothing but the inheritance of death and disease which 
followed on the sin of Adam, and the fear of which leads men 
into sin, and that our being condemned to death and the 
miseries of mortality may be called the wrath and damnation 
of God, for in these terms the Scriptures often express tempo- 
rary judgments of God. It is a view which seems very diffi- 
cult to reconcile with the Article, but that it has been held is 
a proof of the openness of the Article, with regard to the 
meaning of these terms and the nature of the ' £Biult.' 
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But that we are not bound to hold l^e doctrine of original 
sin in the sense of the imputation of the actual sin of Adam is 
plain from the Article itself. Its writers held on the whole 
that view, but they did not wish, apparently, to bind it on 
the Church. They actually use terms which do not bear out 
that view. After the description of original sin they might 
easily have fixed their view upon us by saying, * and therefore 
every person bom into this world deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation.' Instead of that, with a charitable wisdom they 
sacrificed their own special predilection, and said, * and there- 
fore in every person born into the world, it ' — i.e. this original 
sin, this fault in our nature — 'deserveth God's wrath and 
damnation.' By such a statement they expressly saved them- 
selves from saying that man was bom in a state of actual sin. 
They speak of an infection in our nature whereby we sin, but 
not of actual sin, and therefore though it deserved God's 
wrath and condemnation, it could not deserve it in the same 
sense as actual sin deserves it. They did not assert plainly 
the Calvinistic doctrine, and we hold ourselves free to deny 
that the words of the Judicial Committee, * children of the 
wrath of God,' are binding upon us in that extreme sense of 
the terms. 

We conclude, then, that the words wrath and damnation are 
modified by the subject to which they are attached. If the 
subject were actual and wilful sin, we should take them in 
their fiill meaning, only, of course, explaining the word wrath 
so as to take away from it its human sense of passionate anger 
which is impossible to God ; God's wrath being the expression 
in punishment of calm spiritual laws which annex spiritual 
loss to sin. 

But the subject here is not actual sin ; it is an infection,* 

r 
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a fault, in our nature. And with regard to this defect, the 
wrath and condemnation of God are simply the result of the 
law of His nature which inevitably demands perfection, and 
therefore cannot help punishing defect. It must punish in 
order to produce knowledge of defect and effort against it. 
Wrath, in the sense of the judicial vindication of absolute law, 
does its work on this fault in us ; but there can be nothing, in 
such wrath, of anger, of want of love, of denial that we are 
children of the Love of God, though we are out of harmony 
with His law. On the contrary, such wrath as this has its 
root, and the root of its action, in desire to bring us to perfec- 
tion. It is the revelation of God's Will for our salvation ; it 
is the expressioD, the inevitable expression of His Eternal 
Love, manifested through law in contact with our defective- 
ness. 

There is no more of moral wrath or of personal anger in it 
than there is in the action of physical law annexing pain to 
our unconscious violation of such law. The violation is con- 
demned ; punishment, the wrath of law, comes upon us. But 
no moral blame comes with it. Its object is to tell us that 
we must get on the side of law, and that we can do this 5 and 
its root may be said to be held in Love! 

No moral wrath rests on the infant, no moral blame is 
imputed to him on account of a fault in his nature. Moral 
blame does not come till actual sin has resulted from the 
fault. But though no moral blame is attached to us^ yet 
there is distinct division between us and God, so far forth as 
this defectiveness extends. The chords of our nature are not 
in tune with those of God. They ring false in His ear. The 
phrase then that this infection in our nature deserves Gk)d's 
wrath and damnation is simply the statement of the spiritual 
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fsict that tHe nature of man and the nature of God are not in 
harmony, that God cannot be in perfect union with a being 
whose nature has in it an infection which inclines it to evil, 
that to this thing in us God is opposed, that He condemns 
it, that He works upon it by punishment, but always with 
the loving object of uniting us through remedial punishment 
to His own Perfection. 

This is very different from the extreme statement made by 
some on the strength of this Article that God, on account of 
this infection in our nature, is absent from us altogether, 
counts us as children of the devil, as wholly under His moral, 
wrath, and without any further hesitation condemns us on 
account of a sin which we have never committed. These 
statements we directly deny. We assert that God cannot 
be perfectly at one with us, or with the whole race, not even 
when we are regenerated, as long as this fault in our nature 
remains, and that this defect in us deserves condemnation in 
this sense. But we assert also that we have a tendency to 
good which God enables to resist the tendency to evil, and 
that God sympathises with that tendency ; that this fault in 
our nature does not prevent Him from loving us, from being 
always with us, from acting towards us as a Father to His 
own children, from educating us in resistance to evil towards 
the final eradication of this inclination to evil — in one word, 
towards perfect union with Himself. 

If we have children unlike us in character, supposing our 
character to be a noble one — children whom some defect of 
nature is leading continually into selfishness, or violence, or 
untruthfulness — ^we do not cease to hold them as our chil- 
dren : we love them all the more because they need us more. 
We have no perfect sympathy with them ; we condemn this 

f2 
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defect in their nature ; we make them feel by punishment that 
it must be got rid of before we can be wholly at union with 
them ; but we do not cast them away from us, nor leave them 
unassisted to develop their defect unchecked into all its evil 
results. Our one efibrt, on the contrary, is to educate them into 
likeness with ourselves, to enable them by free effort to work 
out the wrong in them, and in working out the wrong to esta- 
blish the right. 

And this is precisely what God does for us individually, and 
has done for us in Revelation. He saw this defectiveness in 
our nature — saw that, let alone, we should run headlong into 
sin, that we were powerless of ourselves to help ourselves, and 
He came to our side at once and began our education. 

But we were separated from Him, owing to this fault in us, 
and did not see Him clearly. It was necessary then as a first 
step in this education that He should reveal Himself to us. 
That was the origin of an outward revelation. As men could take 
it in, by His voice in our own hearts, through nature, through 
good and noble men. He disclosed to us what He was, at sundry 
times and in various manners, and at last He revealed Him- 
self in Christ Jesus as the all-loving Father whose one object 
was to make men like Himself. In this truth He asked our 
belief. For, once recognised and felt as true, a mighty aspira- 
tion kindles in the heart of man, a power not his own comes 
upon him, he knows by faith that he is destined to perfection, 
and the idea regenerates his life. It kindles in him the 
victorious war of the Spirit which lusteth to good against the 
other desire in him which makes him lust to evil. The 
struggle has then begun which is our destiny here, and makes 
our life, and is inseparable from our humanity. 

But there was one more difficulty which men felt, and 
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which, unsolved, left them, not hopeless of this conquest, but 
in mournful doubt of it. Even the noblest among all nations, 
while hoping that this freedom from the infection of their 
nature was j^ssible, even while believing it, had no reason to 
know it. Thej knew — and indeed no reHgion, heathen or 
otherwise, has ever denied it — that there was an original fault 
in man, a twist in his nature which needed to be untwisted, 
and the question arose again and again, was it possible for 
Humanity ever to get right ; could there be such a thing as 
a perfect man ? 

That question was answered by the coming of Christ. God 
sent Him to show us that what He asked of man, and what 
man dimly aspired to, was possible — nay, that in the original 
conception of man in God's mind he had nothing to do with 
this original sin, but was an indefective Thought of God. It 
is historically true, according to our faith, that there has been 
a perfect Man in whom God saw humanity in entire harmony 
with Himself. And if that be true, no truth can be so exalt- 
ing and consoling. It tells us that our actual nature is divine 
and uncorrupt, and that this infection in it is not essential to 
it. It tells us that the ideal humanity has been realised, and 
that everyone who now labours in the earthly humanity shall 
also in turn attain to the ideal. 

To believe that, is at once to have hope in failure, perse- 
verance in difl&culty, joy as a fiery heart in the midst of 
suffering, and confidence in the final issue for ourselves and for 
our beloved humanity. We are content to bear the results 
of our defectiveness when we know that, through struggle with 
it, by God's help and in His love, we shall reach indefective- 
ness at last. 

This is the doctrine of original sin, and so I accept it. But 
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now a new question arises, to whicli no complete answer can 
perhaps be given. Why should there be this fault in our 
nature ? why should God have made us with this wrong twist ; 
or rather, to put it better, why were we not made at once in- 
defective ? 

I answer, because God wanted humanity. He did not 
desire a new angelic nature in the universe in which there 
should be no effort, no contest, no dramatic possibilities. When 
men ask that they should have been made perfect, they are 
asking that no such thing as this human nature of ours should 
ever have existed, and, for my part, steadily looking at all 
its baseness and all its pain, at all its awful tragedy and folly, 
I cannot conceive a more miserable void than that which 
would be left in the universe had man never been, but only 
angels. But man would never have been had there not been 
this struggle, and the struggle would never have been had 
there not been the fault in the nature. The very definition of 
humanity is imperfection labouring to become perfection. 

And what has come out of this fault in us ? What should we 
have lost had it not been ? Not only a new being in the spiritual 
universe, but all the long history of spiritual effort against sin 
and the glorious results of the war of the spirit against in- 
ward evil ; and more, all that the passionate eagerness of man 
against the defects in his nature has produced — the long march 
of accumulating knowledge, and its delight — the victories won 
over the reluctant forces of nature, and our triumph in them — 
the noble expression in art and poetry of the varied play of 
the passions and the intellect of man in the battle — the wider 
interests involved in the growth of political, religious, and 
philosophical ideas as the contest deepens towards its close — 
the infinite, varied, and million-coloured scenery of human life. 
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And because we are indignant at the trouble of the long 
campaign, and whine over the suffering we are called upon to 
bear, we want to do away with all this wild apd glorious 
drama, and claim that God should have made us sharers for ever 
in the monotony of innocence. I, at least, choose otherwise. 
If God were to offer me in the one hand perfection, and in the 
other the endless struggle to perfection, I should answer, Keep, 
my Father, perfection to Thyself, Thou alone canst bear its 
fulness and not stagnate ; give me imperfection with the 
passion for perfection and the power of progress.* 

No ! To deny original sin is ridiculous : it is a radical fact in 
humanity. To ask that we should have been without it is to 
blot humanity out of the universe, and the pity of that would 
be greater than all the congregated sorrows of the race. 

And now, granting this whole theory as true, what is human 
life under its aspects, and what its end ? It is the aspiration 
of the imperfect to the perfect, fulfilled in work and not in 
dreams; the slow growth through failures which stimulate 
aspiration and through small successes which accumulate into 
conquest, of the individual and the race. And the glory is 
great, for the strife is hard. 

But the special dignity of human life, that which makes 
man in himself neither God nor angel nor brute, that which 
makes him a vital individuality in the universe, his distinctive 
mark alone, is a result of this very imperfection which supplies 
him with ceaseless fuel for feeling, ceaseless aims for work, 
and room for indefinite advance. Man alone is capable of pro- 
gress. 

This conception speaks then of a perfection to come within 
which we shall grow ; this defectiveness in our nature of an 

* One remembers Lessing's phrase. 
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indefectiveness to come. We look forward to this, but we do 
not want perfect perfection, but a perfection, if I may express 
my meaning by a paradox, capable of becoming more perfect. 
Enough for us, at first, if the tendency to evil be wrought 
out of us, and we tend with all our harmonised powers to 
good. But to have all good at once ; as some have pictured ; 
to have the intellect entirely satisfied because all facts are 
known ; the spirit without aspiration because all truth is clear ; 
all the power of loving drawn forth because all beautiful things 
in soul and sense are realised ; the imagination contented to 
repose because it has received, reflected, and composed all 
possible images into all possible forms — Grod forbid ! neither 
here nor hereafter be that our lot ! Whatever be the fate of 
other spirits, let it be ours never to attain. May we always 
find the infinite before us, always have the pleasure of 
tempting unknown seas, always be creatures capable of noble 
curiosity. No thought of the other world haunts us with so 
much dismay as the thought that we might know all, or ima- 
gine that we did know all. To us men that would be indeed 
the very pain of hell. To have tasted on earth of the delight 
of effort and of conquest ; to have been trained in the school 
of aspiration ; to have had the pleasure of progress woven in 
with our existence, and then to have nothing to work against, 
nothing to idealise, nothing to conquer, and no daily conscious- 
ness of advance — against all other ills human nature might 
bear up, but not against that. For if the time should ever 
come when no impassioned desire made this heart within us 
beat, when no height remained for the spirit or the intellect 
to gain, and we were left in desolate pre-eminence upon the 
topmost peak of attainment, then it would be time indeed for 
this humanity of ours to die, and breaking into tears, in nobler 
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fashion than the ypnng Greek conqueror, perish in its deep 
regret. 

No one can help recognising that this passion which I have 
described is inherent in our nature, and none can deny its 
nobleness. It is that in us by which we most truly exist and 
out of which the most victorious deeds and thoughts of men 
have grown. And whence does it come, this inspiration — ^this 
ecstasy in conquest ? It has one of its roots in God, but the 
other is fixed in our defectiveness : it is cradled in our original 
sin. The wrougness in us, coexistent with divine desire to 
get rid of it, gives the sting to aspiration and efibrt and bids 
them be for ever sleepless. Our imperfection almost makes 
mad at times our desire for perfection. Original sin is the 
/ f source of our pain, and our pain is one source of our pro- 

gress. Man cannot have a fault in his nature without desire 
and effort to be faultless, and God is ever at hand to deepen 
the desire and to assist the effort. 

But it is a long business, and it goes through many stages, 
and it is of infinite variety in many men. What it is in the 
spiritnal life, how we, by God's grace, arrive at goodness 
through our error and our sin, has been the subject of a 
thousand sermons. But that this original fault runs through 
our whole nature, and how it influences all lives — life of the 
artist, the philosopher, the politician — is not sufficiently con- 
sidered. When we find the same defectiveness in our intellect — 
a powerlessness to get beyond a certain point ; in our imagin- 
ation — a powerlessness to shape our dreams ; in our execution 
— a powerlessness to put into form all the images we can shape 
in thought, we find that the fault in our nature works in its 
own way in other realms than that of religion. In these 
other realms it is also one source of aspiration and of effort. 
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Feeling our defectiveness we desire to be indefective and tliat 
with passion. 

In youth we do not feel this as pain, or at least it is pain 
made by tension of desire into keen pleasure. Health, the 
morning freshness of Kfe, the wild hopes of inexperience send 
us forth with the certainty of attainment in our heart. God, 
we think, would not give these Divine desires unless He meant 
to fulfil them, and fulfil them here. They are His voice, we 
whisper, which we hear. We go forth resolved to win the 
whole of knowledge, or to realise all the infinite of love, or to 
attain to perfect spiritual purity. 

A few years pass and we are rudely undeceived. We find 
that the means of life are limited, that we have no power an- 
swering to our conceptions. The innate fault in our nature 
makes itself felt. Aspiring to grasp the whole of truth, we 
find ourselves baffled by some petty problem which, sHght as 
it is, has yet one grain in it which no thought of ours can 
solve. Aspiring to grasp and reveal in form to man the whole 
of beauty, we are perplexed with the multitudinous shapes of 
beauty which wander through our soul and forbid us seizing 
even one. For when we desired to embody one, the others 
seemed then too beautiful to reject. We could hot be faithless 
to them for the sake of one, and at last, sick of the infinite 
desire to do more than man can do, we accept our inability 
and resolve, if we cannot embody all, to embody none, and 
life is failure because it dared to ignore the original fault of 
nature. So we learn at last, with a bitterness proportioned to 
our youthful excitement, that if we aim at realising the whole 
of anything we miserably fail ; that complete attainment is 
forbidden by the limitations of existence ; that we are kept 
imperfect, and that if we wish to do any practical work we 
must know our limits and work within them. 
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And so we begin afresh. But now, scorning our old hopes, 
disgusted with aspiration towards a vague unknown, we 
choose to find all we want in this world. We put aside desires 
for perfection hereafter. ' This life is all,' we say ; * we choose 
nature or pleasure or art or knowledge, and no more of them 
than is possible on earth. We will be content with our 
limitations.* 

But just at this point the problem deepens. For this 
limited effort also fails. We are greater than our limitations 
6,nd are always rushing beyond them. In the midst of 
any possible attainment, the haunting ideal enters in. There 
are spiritual infiuences from without which keep up aspira- 
tion. 

This, then, is the weary weight of life. There is no practical 
success unless we submit to work within our limits, but if 
we are content with our limits we have more miserably failed 
than before. If while working within our barriers we should 
ever be satisfied with our work, if the soul ever says, * now I 
want no more,' then that is indeed utter ruin. We must 
submit and we must not submit, must be contented and must 
benincontented. In this baflfling storm of life we are indig- 
nant, passionate, weary, energetic, despondent, aspiring, all 
by turns. We are not allowed to sleep, till at last there 
dawns upon us the truth that we are here to grow enough 
to be able to take part in another life, where the imperfections 
of earth will pass into perfections. 

For, should we lay by aspiration and choose to realise our 
ideal here, what have we got? One branch of knowledge 
inadequately known, one form of pleasure which grows dull, 
one ideal statue, one ideal painting, one ideal of emotion in 
music, and having found it, and being content with it, there 
we stay. life stagnates round us; progress is over. We 
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have chosen the world, God gives us the world. * Take what 

you wish,' He says, * fill yourself with the love and knowledge 

and pleasure of the earth, but know to your misery ' — unless 

you cannot know it, and that is the last and most dreadful 

doom which can befall a man, the doom of the serpent's life, 

the eating of dust when one might have fed on Qod — * know *"' 

to your misery that all the beauty and knowledge of earth are 

but as one flower culled from the million flowers of plain and 

hill, to the infinite beauty and knowledge which, laid up for 

you in Me, might have been yours had you not rejected them. 

You were on the way to an indefective life, you choose to 

remain in a life which the fault in your nature must make 

defective. Take your choice as your punishment. 

That is the doom of the soul which ceases to aspire. It is a 
doom in which I do not believe that God will finally leave any 
son of man. He will afflict the dead soul by sore suffering till 
it desire again, and teaching it that it is the child of a higher 
life, fulfil at last the desire within Himself. 

But, brethren, we will not, by God's grace, necessitate for 
ourselves this long and dreadful work which God does on 
stagnant souls. We will refuse to find all we want on earth, 
we will not be content with defectiveness. But by trust in a 
Father, by love of Him supported; accepting our original 
fault and making it the starting-point of effort and aspiration ; 
by bringing the love of Christ into the work of life, let it be 
ours to do devoted work for man within our limits, and yet 
remain uncontented with them to the close ; live patiently a 
manly life by love, and yet live by faith in a higher life to 
come. And if God gives us His love and we feel ourselves 
His children, we can endure all things though we may not do 
all things. !Nor shall other blessings be unknown to us in the 
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midst of the whirling storm of life. His love in us will make 
us love man, and that larger love sweetens all effort however 
small its sphere and blesses even failure. The secret of God's 
joy will be made known to us though we cannot reach it yet ; 
we shall know that He rejoices In living in the Ufe of all, and 
feel that this will be our joy hereafter. Our imperfection 
will tell us of perfection, our fault of faultlessness. We shall 
trace beneath all evil promises of good, and die in peace, 
secure of attainment, though life has seemed defeat. For 
though life may not be made victory, it may be made the 
threshold of victory, and then the close shall come. Original 
sin which set awry all things here shall be finally replaced, 
through the effort of the soul which it produces and through 
the preventing grace of God, by the original righteousness 
which belonged to humanity in God's idea of it and which was 
realised in humanity in Christ Jesus. 
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THE LIBERTY OF BIBLIOAL GBITICI8M, 

Prove all things; hold fast that which is good, — 1 Thess. v. 21. 

I AM going to-day to speak of the third point in the late Privy 
Council judgment which affects, or seems to affect, the position 
of a liberal clergyman in the Church of England. 

Some years ago, in the judgment pronounced in the cas^ 
of the Essays and Reviews, a large freedom of interpretation 
and of criticism of the Bible was granted, or appeared to be 
granted, to the Church. That freedom was gratefully ac- 
cepted, and freely used. The results have been remarkable. 
The Bible, approached in the same manner as we approach any 
other book, has gained in reality, in interest, and in power. 
Its human and its spiritual sides have both been brought into 
greater prominence. Its literary and intellectual interest has 
been more widely recognised. It has become not less the 
book of rehgious circles, but more the book of Humanity. 
And these gains have been in proportion to the loss of those 
mystical and infallible qualities which have been imputed to it 
in the past, and which had relegated it to a region in which 
all exercise of the reason upon it was pronounced either 
impious or dangerous. No true book suffers from being 
removed out of the misty valley of superstition and placed in 
the mountain air of honest enquiry, and the Bible is not less 
reverenced or loved by us, but more, now that we have 
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subjected it for some years to the ordinary critical tests. Tlje 
pure gold of the book shines brighter, and is recognised more 
quickly, now that we try to separate it from the alloy ; and the 
alloy itself has become interesting for its historical and human 
value. Formerly, when both were considered equally divine, 
both suffered from the confusion. It is easy to see what fol- 
lows when alloy is maintained to be gold, and gold to be alloy. 

Well, it has seemed to many, both within and without the 
liberal ranks, that the late judgment takes away from us this 
freedom. It appears to them to say, first, that no passage in 
the Scriptures may be subject to free criticism which relates 
to faith or morals ; secondly, that no passage may be so 
interpreted as to contradict another ; and thirdly, that no 
individual criticism is allowable at all, and that this last 
restriction is in fact a death-blow to criticism altogether. 

I cannot think that the judgment means this, for it is 
openly and professedly based upon the judgment in the case of 
Essays and Reviews, which, as I have said, gave us a certain 
liberty of criticism. And again, some of its strongest state- 
ments seem to be deliberately modified. For example, it says 
that it is not consistent with the Sixth Article for any private 
clergyman of his own taste and judgment to assert that whole 
passages of the canonical books are without authority or 
spurious, and this seems to forbid any exercise of individual 
criticism. But the judgment adds these words, ' not founding 
himself on any critical enquiry,' which seems, on the other 
hand, to encourage criticism. 

But whatever we may think of the intention of the judges, 
this at least is plain from the fact of the active discussion on 
the meaning of the judgment, that it is not clear. Men do 
not debate on the meaning of that which is not ambiguous. 
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I do not sympathise with those who take refiige in this 
ambiguity, and say, ' We will pass by the judgment in silence, 
and go on as before.* That is a position which must before 
long become untenable. We ought to know where we are. 
The whole question is too vital to be shuffled out of sight. It 
involves the whole future of Liberal Theology ; it is bound up 
with the interests of all the truths for which we have specially 
* been contending. Nor is it; fitting that men who hold to the 
freedom of criticism, and who have used that freedom as 
scholars, in or out of the Church, should not be able to decide 
whether they can enter into or remain in the Church or not. 
There are numbers, of whom I have met some already, who, 
reading this judgment, are in distressing doubt as to the 
course of action it imposes on them. I do not think they 
should be left in doubt. One does not complain of an am- 
biguity which leaves us a fair amount of liberty in interpreting 
a judicial document, but it is not only ambiguity which is 
here, it is ambiguous ambiguity. We ask for no hard and 
fast definition of the limits of Biblical criticism, but we should 
like to be sure that the liberty we thought was ours was still 
in our possession — whether this judgment leaves it as it was 
or narrows it — whether it accords with or contradicts the 
genius of the Church of England. We wish to obey the law ; 
but we should like to know what the law means. 

We suspend our action till we know whether freedom is 
narrowed or not ; we take advantage of the ambiguity, but we 
do nqi wish to do so in silence. If, owing to the wording of a 
marriage law, a man did not know' whether he were truly 
married or not, everyone would recognise that the position in 
which he was placed was unfair. He would himself do all he 
could to obtain a clear statement from the law, but he would 
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not separate from his wife and declare his position illegitima^ 
He would hold on till some clear .decision settled the point of 
dispute. But he would not hold on in silence. Too much 
would be involved for that. He would state his position with 
clearness as his best protest against the ambiguity of the law. 

I wish to state to-day my own position with regard to the 
criticism of the Bible, and what, I conceive, I may legally say 
within the limits of the Sixth Article. 

The first statement of the Article is, * that the Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation.' Now, great 
stress was laid in a previous trial on the word * containeth.' 
All things necessary to salvation were contained in the Scrip- 
tures, but everything contained in the Scriptures was not 
necessary to salvation, to be believed. All things necessary 
for life are contained on the earth and in the air, but every- 
thing on earth and in the air is not to be considered as neces- 
sary to life. It became then a principle of interpretation, 
legal to use, as it seemed within the terms of the Article, to 
distinguish a human and a Divine element in the sacred 
Scriptures ; an element subject to human error, and an ele- 
ment of Divine truth, revealed by God through inspired men. 

On this principle of interpretation, then, we considered 
ourselves permitted — I usq the word * we ' speaking solely of 
my own opinion — first, to freely criticise all passages relating 
to subjects which belong to the sphere of physics, such as the 
history of the creation of the world and man, the universality 
of the flood, the movement of the earth and the like. TChey 
were to be subjected to precisely the same strict enquiry as 
any physical hypothesis is subjected to by a natural philo- 
sopher, and as they answered the enquiry they were to be 
accepted as true or rejected as erroneous. 

G 
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, Many of the Biblical statements have not stood that test, 
and at once we came to the conclusion that, whatever inspi- 
ration might mean, it did not include infallibility on these 
points. We deny that the writers knew more on these sub- 
jectsi than any other men of the. time at which they wrote. 
The discovery of Galileo, in fact, settled this point. 

Unfortunately, the idea of a Biblical infallibility still 
lingers among men, and the spiritual power of the Bible is 
still involved with its accuracy on physical questions. 
Whether the question be one of geology, or a new theory 
of species, or the descent and age of man, there is stUl a 
battle to save this book from being pronounced in error; 
a series of reconciliations are still proposed. 

These attempted reconciliations only serve to bring the 
Bible into discredit, partly because, as science goes on, 
they are one by one proved inadequate, partly because they 
contradict and disprove one another, and wholly because they 
all try to make the words of Scripture mean something else 
than a common-sense interpretation, such as we would give 
to the same statements in any other book, would lead us 
to adopt. They seem to me waste of time and labour in 
support of a wrong notion. I do not say that it is a 
matter of indifference to me whether the Bible be proved 
in accordance with modern science or not, for I should feel, 
if it were in accordance with modem science, that the 
wisdom of Inspiration might be fairly challenged. To link 
modern knowledge to a spiritual revelation given to men who 
had no modern knowledge would have injured their reception 
of that revelation. If Moses had told the people of* Israel 
that the earth went round the sun in the same breath as he 
told them that the Lord their God was one Lord, the total 
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incredibility with which they would receive the first would 
lead them to be as incredulous of the second. A revelation 
must be given in accordance with the knowledge of the time, 
or it will be rejected. On distinct grounds, its truth and its 
use are outside of the sphere of physical truth. 

Under this head comes, however, a very important question, 
the question of miracles. These seem to directly contradict 
the root theories of science. For myself, I do not, as you 
know, deny the miraculous ; though I do deny that a miracle 
is any violation of law. But as it plainly is something out of 
the ordinary sequence of things, any alleged miracle ought to 
be most severely investigated ; and if the text fairly allows of 
any other explanation than a miraculous one, that explanation 
ought to be received. I claim, therefore, as a right, ^e liberty 
of submitting every statement of the miraculous to the freest 
possible criticism, only not forgetting that the previous ques- 
tion, as to the possibility of miracles at all, has to be much 
more widely debated than it has been at present, before we 
can come fairly to the discussion of the miraculous element in 
the Scriptures. The invariability of natural sequences is the 
very thing called in question. Our opponents have no right 
as yet to assume it as proved. And there are other factors in 
the question, which have also to be discussed ; whether matter 
really exists, or is essentially nothing but force ; and then 
whether force is anything but will or thought ; and then 
whether the whole universe is not actually the will or 
thought of God. And should the latter ever admit of proof, 
then the miracle would certainly seem to be thinkable, and 
therefore less improbable than the. existence of matter, which 
most people accept, but which is philosophically unthinkable. 

I claim the freedom of criticism on the miraculous element 

G 2 
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in tlie Bible, not with, the intention of discrediting the mira- 
culous, but with the conviction that, unless the question be dis- 
cussed with liberty, we shall never arrive at any intellectual 
certainty on the possibility, for instance, of a miracle like the 
Resurrection, to which, on other grounds, we give the assent 
of faith. 

2. Passing to another point, we claim the liberty to submit 
to fi?ee criticism the historical portions of the Sacred Scriptures. 
Things necessary to salvation we believe, but it can hardly 
be said that a belief in the infallible accuracy of the whole 
history is necessary to salvation. Moreover, if such a belief is 
demanded of us, one proved inaccuracy is fatal to the whole ; 
and it is almost ridiculous to bind up the historical reality of 
the account of the Passion of Christ with the historical reality 
of the story of the dispersion at Babel. 

Criticism has proved thab there are discrepancies in the 
historical books ; it has rendered it more than probable that 
the more archaic narratives in Genesis and elsewhere are of 

a 

little historical value ; it has shown that the authors of many 
of the books were not contemporaries of the events narrated, 
and that the details are necessarily traditional, and share in 
the uncertainty of traditions. 

Whatever inspiration means, it does not guarantee historical 
infallibility, and the history of the Bible is open to the same 
sort of criticism as that which we bestow on any other history. 

Such criticism — once we have laid aside the theory of in- 
fallible inspiration — ^has not in its results done any wrong to 
the Bible, but the contrary. The book is not less, but more, 
reverenced by us, now that it makes no longer impossible claims 
on our belief. The critical and careful laying aside of that 
which we found mistaken, temporary and local in it has 
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brought out more clearly than before that which is divine, 
spiritual, and permanent in it. And the historical record, 
freed from the superstitious claims made for it, has given up 
that which is true in it, and become of the greatest possible 
interest and value. 

Now, it is at this point especially that we seem to come 
into collision with the judgment. First, in that all individual 
criticism not founded on any critical enquiry appears to be 
ccndemned ; and secondly, in that the appellant is condemned 
because he asserted that there were manifest, palpable, and 
irreconcilable contradictions in the Scriptures, and many 
places which could not be explained but as repugnant to 
others. 

With regard to the first, as all criticism was at first indi- 
vidual, it seems absurd to forbid it ; and the judges probably 
put in that passage about founding oneself on critical enquiry in 
order to save the hberty of individual criticism while forbid- 
ding a licentious use of it. The introduction of the Twentieth 
Article as an authority on the question is a strange proceed- 
ing. The phrase in it, that the * Church may not expound one 
passage of Sacred Scripture in a manner repugnant to another,' 
is used as an argument in this way : * It is incompetent,' 
says the judgment, * for any private clergyman to do that 
which the Church is incompetent to do.' But the Twentieth 
Article has nothing to do with the subject. It is * On Rites and 
Ceremonies,' and the application of all its phrases is limited to 
the subject of which it treats ; i.e. the Church may not ex- 
pound one passage of Sacred Scripture — ^with regard to rites 
and ceremonies — in a manner repugnant to another. This is 
the ordinary, common- sense interpretation of the phrase, and 
it may be doubted whether it can be legally applied as against 
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a clergyman in the manner stated above. It is a portion of 
the judgment which manifestly requires revision. It appears 
to create a limit to criticism where no Hmit exists in the 
Article in question. 

Moreover, it is open to this blame, that it seems to say that 
no individual clergyman can speak except as the Church 
speaks. This may be hyper-criticism, but, if such an inference 
were possible, it would take away not only our critical freedom 
of interpretation, but bind again upon our shoulders the 
yoke of the Roman Church, by which the interpretation of 
the Church is the only one allowed to be received. 

With regard to the second point — ^the condemnation of the 
appellant for the assertion that contradictions and discrepancies 
exist in the Sacred Scriptures, and that no passage may be in- 
terpreted as to be at variance with another — the condemnation 
is modified, or seems afterwards to be modified, and, if it be not 
modified, I do not know who in the whole Church could stay 
in the Church. But suppose for a moment that the Liberal 
clergy could not tell from the judgment whether the above 
statement were modified or not, suppose the judgment were 
not clear, then I submit that this would not be a fair position in 
which to place the Liberal clergy. Look at its results in one 
point alone. He who should believe that this part of the 
judgment was modified would remain in the Church ; he who 
should believe it was not modified would either leave or would 
not accept preferment. Both would continue to hold the same 
opinions, and yet two distinct and opposite modes of action 
would follow the same cause. The result would be that the 
world would consider Liberal opinions as vague and undefined, 
whereas it would be the indefiniteness of the judgment which 
would have forced conscience in two different characters into 
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opposite actions. Again, he who should stay would be called 
dishonest by some ; he who should leave abruptly, scrupulous 
by others ; and both would be called honest by their friends. I 
cannot imagine anything likely to work so much practical harm 
to the Church itself, and to the moral position of the Liberal 
clergy, as such a want of distinctness in the judgment. 

The best thing to do is to re-state our position distinctly in the 
face of this possible indistinctness. We hold, founding ourselves 
on critical enquiry, that there are contradictions, discrepancies, 
and those manifest and palpable, in the historical portions of 
the Scriptures ; we hold that there are passages in them which 
must be interpreted in a manner at variance with other pas- 
sages ; and to forbid us to say this is not only to forbid us to 
say the truth about things, but to bring the Scriptures them- 
selves into manifest discredit, by opposing them to the truth. 

If this part of the judgment be really unmodified ; if it is 
no longer lawful, for example, to say that S. Paul changed 
his opinion on some points as he grew older, so that passages 
in his later epistles appear to be at variance with passages in 
his earlier epistles ; if we can no longer point out the diflPerences 
which exist between the first three and the fourth gospels, differ- 
ences which I myself think can be embraced into a unity, but 
which apparently exist; if criticism be not allowed to play 
freely round these and similar points, then we are simply put 
back to the time when men forgot the spirit and life of the 
Sacred Scriptures in a theory of their infallibility, when reason 
was sacrificed to a superstitious idea of an inspiration which 
was independent of the writer's character and growth, when 
interpreters, instead of asking what the writer really meant 
when he wrote, set themselves to force the expressions of the 
writer into what they wished him to say. 
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And, as to discrepaneies and contradictions, if it is iacum- 
bent on ns to say, in tlie face of the Scriptures themselves, 
that there is no discrepancy between, for instance, the two 
accounts of the flood in Genesis, or no inconsistencies in the 
narrative of the gospels, or nothing irreconcilable in the 
genealogies of Christ ; or that there are no contradictions be- 
tween the books of Kings and Chronicles ; if we are forced to 
begin again the old miserable useless labour of harmonising 
and reconciling accounts, with the clear knowledge now, not 
only that they cannot be perfectly harmonised, but also that, 
if they could, it would be fruitless work, then we are indeed 
depraving our teaching of the Bible by uniting it to falsehood 
in ourselves, and depraving the Bible itself. 

We are doing more. By claiming infallibility for its history 
we are depriving it of all historical value at the very time 
when a free criticism was making its historical value clear, 

A good deal has been said about the evils of destructive 
criticism. I do not like criticism the aim of which is destruc- 
tion, not truth. But its evils are those which time most surely 
cures — and truth is not destroyed. Destructive criticism, when 
it becomes licentious, cuts its own throat, and it is better to 
let it arrive at this conclusion. K you wish to keep its evils 
alive, the best way to do that is to persecute it. If you wish it 
to produce good results by a kind of reflex action, let it have 
its course — watch it, seize the hints it gives you, let it tell you 
what is really dead in the things it criticises, and build up for 
yourselves a firm edifice of true things by constructive criticism. 

Destructive criticism has its evils, but none so great as the 
evils which follow on forbidding criticism altogether. To put 
the clergy back into a position where they will have to con- 
tinually twist their intellect awry and to violate the morality 
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of common sense and to suppress the truth, in order to appear 
to get over Biblical difficulties, is to encourage a sort of 
criticism which, far more rapidly than any infidel criticism, 
will destroy with the laity not only any respect for the clergy — 
and that is not unimportant — but any reverence for the book 
which the clergy are asked to maltreat in the name of Truth. 

If the judgment is so unmodified as to mean us to do these 
things, then it is better to close the Bible altogether. To 
study it under these restrictipns is inconsistent with the truth 
which makes free, with self-reverence and with the faith and 
morals we profess, for * false words are not only evil in them- 
selves, but infect the soul with evil.' 

Lastly — for it is impossible to Gnish the subject to-day — we 
ought to remember that the 'time has come when silence on 
the known results of criticism or on unfinished critical en- 
quiries is no longer right or prudent. I think it impossible 
that this judgment should really mean to enforce this silence 
upon the clergy. I think its modifications must be inten- 
tional. Otherwise it would argue in those who pronounced 
it either incredible ignorance of the universal stir around them 
or equally incredible imprudence. 

For, even if we would, we cannot now leave to men or women 
their early heaven, their happy views. The matter is taken 
out of our hands. The questions which criticism debates are 
debated in every workshop, in every drawing-room. And are 
the clergy the only persons on whom silence is to be imposed 
— we, who ought to be beforehand and not behindhand in such 
discussion on things dear to us ? When all the world is en- 
quiring, is the pulpit to be the only place where enquiry is 
forbidden ? Are we, part of whose business is Biblical inter- 
pretation, to ignore all the efforts of the laity to understand 
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the Bible ? When a Christian ministry lags behind the 
knowledge of the time, it must soon come to an end ; and its 
end will be swifter, hastened by a just contempt, if it is be- 
lieved to know truth and to suppress it, if it is open to the 
charge of loving truth less than its opinions. It would be 
indeed a deadly blow to the Church of England if this judg- 
ment meant, as some think it means, that all searchers for 
truth have no business within its pale. We are trying to free 
the pure spirit of Christianity and the spirit and life in the 
Bible from their connection with things which contradict 
the reason and are in opposition to knowledge ; and it would 
be not only to place the Christian ministry, but Christianity 
itself, in a false position, the evil of which we cannot calculate, 
if this judgment should mean that we must retrace our steps 
and again place faith in antagonism to reason and conscience 
at war with intellect. 

Such a return on our path would only keep as Christians 
those who would be Christians without our help, and it would 
exclude, and rightly so, from our congregations all those who 
are in a state of scepticism, all who are asking what truth 
is — ^the very class whom we should wish especially to help if 
we could, with whose enquiry we are bound most heartily to 
sympathise. 

For these reasons it is well to assume that this judgment 
does not restrict the liberty we have had ; but for these reasons 
also I have thought it my duty not to pass it over in silence. 

Meanwhile, we call upon all — ministers and people — to en- 
quire after truth, and to hold it as the first of virtues without 
which all other virtues become corrupt. We have no sympathy 
with its intemperate pursuit, nor with the notion that over- 
throwing everything is the way to find it. It ought to be 
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pursued by a slow, sober, just, patient effort, based upon tbe 
principle tbat in all error there is a grain of truth bidden by 
which the error lives ; the loss of which grain, by our heady 
violence, will vitiate our conclusion. "We should not be afraid 
of facing criticism on the Scriptures, but we should subject 
criticism itself to critical tests, and weigh its conclusions well. 
Nothing is easier than destructive criticism, and nothing is 
more intellectually contemptible than the hasty acceptance 
of its inferences by persons whose delight is to contradict 
received opinions. The sudden determination of questions 
which have employed the intellect of centuries *by men who 
have a constitutional infirmity of seeing only one side of a 
thing is an insolence done to the love of truth. A slow 
sobriety in balancing the results of criticism, and in judgment 
is one of our greatest wants. There is no need of hurry. We 
have an eternity before us in which to arrive at truth ; but 
because we have eternity before us, we must not neglect the 
endeavour to discover truth : for such neglect will have its 
results in the enfeebling of the organs by which truth is 
found ; and neither in this world nor in the next is knowledge 
given to feebleness. The Bible will not lose but gain from the 
process devoutly but sternly performed. Its truths, as they 
appear, freed from the mist of human error, will be all the 
more dear to us because they have been told to us by men 
who shared in our common humanity. It will no longer be 
set up as the opponent of reason, but as in harmony with it ; 
and, the intellect satisfied, will leave free room to the spirit 
to receive its wise and tender lessons. It will speak to the 
heart in the heart's own language. Its human lives, and the 
history of their guidance by God, will tell us that we are also 
guided and cared for by Him. The principles of its profound 
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national morality, as declared by the Prophets, will pass into 
our national life. Its psalms and prayers will express for us 
the wants, and sorrow, and joy of our souls ; and deepen, by 
expression, our religious life. Its history of the continuity of 
religious Hfe will unite us to the whole past of humanity ; and, 
while it makes us at one with Abraham, and David, and 
Isaiah, teach us to be at one with Socrates, and Aurelius, and 
Confucius. And its central figure Christ, where all these 
things meet and mingle into sinless unity — where the Father- 
hood of God and the Sonhood of Humanity reveal themselves 
— where all* that is divine is made human, and all that is 
truly human is exalted to the divine — ^where the past Revela- 
tion fulfilled its imperfections, and in whom the future Reve- 
lation is contained in germ — ^in whom Love, and Truth, and 
Purity met together to give us a personal revelation of the 
character of God, will have His redeeming, oonsoHng, and 
exalting power on our souls. * 

This might be — this is the work on us of the Revelation of 
God in the Bible — were the book freed from the burden of 
those opinions about its inspiration which needlessly force many 
of its statements into opposition to our conscience, and into 
variance with our intellect. To free it from these things is 
the work, not of a rude and wanton, but of a temperate, just, 
and conscientious criticism ; and the liberty of such criticism 
we claim for the Clergy of the English Church. 
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VI 
THE LIBERTY OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 

1 Thess. v. 21. 

It has been said that those who sign the Articles bind them- 
selves down to a rigid set of opinions, and this being the case, 
that it is incomprehensible how the clergy of the Chnrch of 
England, holding the wide variety of opinions that they do, 
can all hold office tinder the same Articles without some of 
them being dishonest. 

This is so common an accusation and founded on so com- 
mon an ignorance, that it is worth while to give it a biief 
reply. 

First. It has been said that the Church of England 
was a compromise. That is true and not true. It is not 
true that the Church compromised any vital point of doc- 
trine. The great doctrines we are required to believe are laid 
down with determined clearness. But there is a difference 
between doctrines and our opinions about them. Ten men may 
confess the truth of the Atonement and repose the peace of 
their hearts upon it. But each of those ten men may for- 
mulate the doctrine differently with regard to the mode in 
which the Atonement is effectual, and though it is impor- 
tant for life how men conceive that mode, it is of minor im- 
portance. It is in this sphere of opinions about doctrines 
that the Church of England made a compromise. I believe 
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that tlie writers of the Articles wished to include in the 
Church men who agreed on large outlines of doctrine, but who 
differed widely as to the intellectual form in which they cast 
those doctrines. We are bound, for example, to believe the 
doctrine of Original Sin, of a fault and corruption in our 
nature, but what that infection of our nature is — whether 
physical or moral, whether an actual sin imputed to us or a 
tendency towards sin, or the general defectiveness of our 
humanity — is left undetermined, and from the time when the 
Article was written to the present day four or five opinions as 
to the nature of Original Sin have been held by divines of 
the Church and considered to be legally and honestly held 
within the terms of the ninth Article. It is the same with 
many others of the Articles. The doctrine is required, but the 
intellectual form of the doctrine is left open for the play of 
the conscience and the intellect. 

Secondly. They were to be subscribed according to their 
* literal and grammatical meaning,' and that meaning is deter- 
mined by law. One would say that that settled the question 
as to their rigidity of meaning. On the contrary, in many 
cases, it throws the Articles open. For when terms are chosen 
which have several meanings, the sentence in which these 
terms are used is literally and grammatically true in different 
senses. Take, for example, a well-known instance in the 
Third Article : * As Christ died and was buried, so also it is to 
be believed that He went down into Hell.' Now the writers 
of the Articles knew very well that to this word Hell three 
distinct meanings were given by divines: the Grave, the Hades, 
and the actual Hell of lost spirits, and that two at least of 
these meanings were connected with two opposed theological 
schools. We believe it was their intention to include all those 
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who held these meanings, and, in order to enable them to sign 
the Article, they did not define what they meant by Hell. 
Therefore, when the terms used are not defined in themselves 
or by the context, and different meanings have been given to 
them within the Church, we are left free by the Articles to 
allot to them our own meaning, provided that meaning does 
not implicitly or explicitly contradict any clearly- defined doc- 
trine. 

Whether all this was very wise, whether the freedom it 
gives us has not evils which spoil it, whether the position in 
which it places us now before the laity is becoming untenable, 
whether it would not be better to do away with the test of the 
Articles altogether, or whether if we did we should glide 
from a bad position into one much worse, is not now the 
question. 

This is at present our position, and I have stated it that I 
may introduce to you what I believe to be an intentional 
ambiguity in the Sixth Article, which bears upon the subjec 
on which I spoke to you last Sunday, and which I discuss to 
the end to-day. That subject is the free criticism of the Scrip- 
tures in relation to the judgment of the Privy Council. 

The first question is, Does the Sixth Article prevent us from 
discussing the Apostolical authority of all or any of the books 
of the New Testament ? I reply, that it does not do so, in 
the case of some at least. A strange ambiguity in it — too 
strange, I think, not to be intentional — permits those who 
subscribe to the Articles to express doubts as to the authority 
of such canonical books as have been doubted in the Church. 
*In the name of Holy Scripture,' so runs the Article, 'we do 
understand those canonical books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, of whose authority there was never any doubt in the 
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Chnrcb.' We have then a list of the names and number of 
these canonical books in the Old Testament. A list is then 
given of the Apocrypha, and its books are not applied to 
establish any doctrine. But no list is given of the books of 
the New Testament ; only these words are written — * all th^ 
books of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, 
we do receive and account them as canonical.' Now the 
omission of the catalogue in this case leaves a difference 
between canonical books of the New Testament and such 

ft 

canonical books as have never been doubted in the Church. 

This is a remarkable ambiguity. Was it intended ? Did 
the compilers of the Articles leave us intentionally a certain 
freedom of opinion on the authority of certain books ? I 
think it was an intentional ambiguity for these reasons. The 
compilers knew well that the Apostolic authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, of that of 2 Peter, of the Epistles of 
S. James, of S. Jude, of the 2 and 3 of S. John, and of the 
Apocalypse, had been continually disputed in the Church, and 
apparently they did not wish of their own judgment to de- 
termine the question. They knew that the continental re- 
formers had also doubted the Apostolic authority of several of 
these books. Calvin did not believe that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was by S. Paul, and he doubted that the 2 Epistle 
of Peter was the work of that Apostle, but he did not deny, 
as we do not, the canonicity of these books. Luther, on 
internal grounds, spoke against the canonicity of Hebrews, 
Jude, James, and the Apocalypse, and the Lutheran Church 
admits the prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and 
New Testaments, without making any distinct declara- 
tion of the books which are to be admitted. A freedom of 
opinion has thus been left to the Lutheran theologians and 
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they have freely used that freedom. (Ecolampadms declared 
that the seven dispnted books were not to be placed in the 
same rank as the others. Now as long as the authenticity is 
doubted, the Apostolic authority remains in abeyance, even 
though the canonicity is allowed.* 
. The authors of the Article were not unaware of these doubts, 
and it seems that they left the question undecided by giving no 
list, choosing rather to be ambiguous than to restrict freedom. 

We have made use of this liberty. We have held ourselves 
permitted to deny, if we see fit, the Apostolic authority of 
these books and to doubt their authenticity, though not their 
canonicity. 

But one might almost think that this freedom granted to us 
by the Articles was unknown to the judges, and the words of 
the judgment seem to take it away. We are told, in a strange 
inversion of the sentence of the Article, that * the sixth Article 
lays down that there was never any doubt in the Church of 
the authority of the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments.' 

What might we infer fix)m that sentence, literally interpreted ? 
We might infer that all the books of which there was dou\t 
have no authority and are excluded from the canon. So that 
legally and on. the curious authority of two archbishops we 
might be bound to deny the authority of the seven disputed 
books, a question which the sixth Article has only left in doubt ; 
and to deny their canonicity which the Article ieiccepts. TJiis 

* My authority for this statement of the ambiguity of the sixth Article, 
and the difference it leaves between canonical books of the New Testament 
and such canonical books as have never been doubted in the Church, is the 
Begius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, our highest 
authority on the Canon. I have used here and there his very words. See 
Westcott's ' Canon of the New Testament,' pp. 534, 535. 
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is a cnrious result, and as I believe that the court has only 
made a mistake, I not only still adhere to the canonical 
character of these books, but consider myself as before, at 
perfect freedom to discuss as freely as possible their Apo- 
stolic authority, though not their canonicity. 

But in later years in England the same kind of criticism 
which led the early Fathers and the Reformers, and indeed 
some in the Roman Catholic Church, to dispute these seven 
books has been applied to other books of the New Testament 
of whose authority in the past there seems to have been no 
doubt in the Church. The Gospel of S. John has been 
disputed as a work of that Apostle's, and so have many of the 
later Epistles of S. Paul. The discussion of such questions 
does not seem to be forbidden by the judgment. But it 
certainly condemns the appellant for denying as spurious 
large portions of the Grospel of S. John because they conflict 
with his private view of the character and doctrine of Christ 
as contained in the three first gospels. But it adds that he 
has done this * not founding himself on any critical enquiry,* 
as if, if he had founded himself on such enquiry, it would have 
been lawful for him to criticise such passages. If so, the 
judgment would seem \.^ do no more than condemn rash 
conclusions and ignorant criticism. But some have thought 
that it intends more than this, that it seems to limit the 
freedom of the clergy, even afber critical enquiry, if that 
critical enquiry leads them to state that one passage is re- 
pugnant to another, or to deny on their own responsibility 
the authority of any passage, or to question the accredited 
authorship of any book. 

I cannot think that this is the intention of the judgment, 
for it is plain, nowadays, that these restrictions will not do. 
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The whole question of the authorship of the books both of 
the Old and New Testaments must be left open. It cannot be 
suppressed by any pretence that it does not exist. In the 
case of the Old Testament it has been already far and wide 
assumed that the authorship of the books is an open question. 
No one denies that the books are canonical, but we have felt 
quite free to discuss the iiate of composition of the several 
books of the Pentateuch and the various ages of their 
fragments ; to divide Isaiah as we have it between the prophet 
of that name and another writer of the Captiviiy ; to trace 
insertions from earlier times in Isaiah and the various prophets ; 
to relegate Ecclesiastes to a much later date than Solomon ; to 
freely treat the authorship of all the books as a question to be 
determined by historical criticism. The judgment has not 
pronounced against this liberty of ours with regard to the 
Old Testament, and we now claim the same liberty witii 
regard to the authorship of the books of the New Testament. 

The notion that their authority as a rule of faith depends 
entirely on their authenticity arises out of the theory of a 
special inspiration diffeiiug in kind from that given to other 
good and holy men, a notion wholly, I think, unsupported by 
the Scriptures themselves. That the writers were inspired by 
God I believe to be true, that holy men of old wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit I believe to be true ; but were 
only those inspired whose names are handed down to us, does 
God inspire no one now, do no men speak now moved by the 
Holy Ghost P Many do so, for God has not ceased t6 act on. 
men. 

Our Prayer Book does not deny this ; on the contrary, it 

implies it in its use of the word Inspiration. The word occurs 

but three times, twice in the Prayer Book, once in the Articles, 
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and in every passage it speaks of an inspiration coming to ns 
now and abiding in ns now. * Works done before the grace 
of Christ and the inspiration of the Spirit ' (Art. xiii.). * Grant 
to ns Thy humble servants that by Thy holy inspiration we 
may think those things that be good and by Thy merciful 
guiding may perform the same' (Collect for fifth Sunday 
after Easter). 'Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit ' (Collect for the Holy Com- 
munion). These passages support my view. They speak of 
a present Inspiration. And though I think that for the pur- 
poses of revealing spiritual truth and universal principles for 
the guidance of national and individual Hfe, the inspiration 
which fell on Prophet and Apostle was greater in degree than 
that which God has given and gives still to other men, yet I 
hold that it was the same in kind. Criticism has done much 
to destroy this view of a distinct inspiration, especially super- 
natural because different in kind from that which God has 
given to all the teachers of the race. It has expanded our 
view of the extent of inspiration. It has been pretty clearly 
proved that many of the books of the Old Testament contain 
extracts from various authors whose names are wholly un- 
known to us. The Psalms, to take a well-known instance, 
are the work of many obscure men as well as of David, 
Asaph and the rest. They do not lose their authority on this 
account. 

And the view of the inspiration of the New Testament may 
have to submit to the same extension. Books, of whose 
Apostolic authority there was never any doubt in the Church, 
may be proved not to be the authentic work of those to whom 
they are attributed, but that proof will be no bar to the autho- 
rity which the Church gives them as a rule of faith. What, 
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you say, when they are proved to be forgeries ? Yes, if such 
proof is given ; but I do not see that it follows that they were 
forgeries because this or that name is attached to their intro- 
duction. Whether they were so or not depends on the author. 
Did he issue them as an authentic composition of the writer 
whose name stands at their beginning ? If so they were 
forgeries. Did he issue them as his own composition in the 
name and manner of the writer whose name stands at their 
beginning ? If so they were not forgeries. And this latter 
kind of composition seems not to have been uncommon among 
the Jews. One does not reject the authority of the Proverbs 
of Solomon or of Deuteronomy because we think tiiat Solo- 
mon did not write the one nor Moses the. other, nor do we call 
them forgeries. And supposing it were proved that the 
Epistle to the Colossians, for example, was not written by S. 
Paul, a thing to the last degree improbable as I think, it 
would not follow that the Epistle should lose its authority or 
be pronounced a forgery unless we could also prove that the 
writer pretended that it was written by S. Paul, and that the 
public to whom it was given did not know that it was not 
written by S. Paul. 

The fact is, the authority of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments is derived from the deliberate choice of the Church, 
before and after Christ, of the books we possess as those which 
contained the clearest and noblest revelation through inspired 
men, of God's will, and of the education which He had .been 
giving to the world. The history of the growth of the Canon 
of Scripture is the history of a slow and wise judgment 
exercised on many books (excluding some, retaining others), 
supported by the voice of all the Church, and I believe di- 
rected by the Divine Spirit which labours in the Church. It 
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is this long historical effort, the nnaxdmous snffiuge of the 
whole Church, laity and clergy, formed only after centuries 
had passed by, formed as it were unconsciously, and after 
the books had been before the criticism of the Church for 
generations, which causes us to allot to them a superior value, 
as inspired books, to any other books to which we do not also 
deny inspiration. 

We claim, then, full liberty to criticise the authorship of all 
the books while accepting them as canonical, just as the 
Articles have retained the seven disputed books as canonical 
but have left their Apostolic authority still in doubt. 

So far for this part of the subject. 

The next and last thing I shall discuss is the inference 
which some have drawn from the judgment that we are not 
permitted to explain any passage having reference to faith or 
morals in a sense at variance with any other. But we need 
not trouble ourselves about inferences. A judgment such as 
this speaks only, of course, of that which Hes before it. Nor, 
indeed, could the judgment intend that such an inference 
should be drawn by anyone. If it meant its words to have 
full value on this point, they would directly take away the 
power of stating views about the Scriptures which the Scrip- 
tures themselves encourage us to state. 

Take, first, questions of faith. The doctrine of Immortality 
is a question of faith. We hear nothing of immortality in the 
earlier books of the Old Testament. There are even passages 
which apparently deny it along with others which apparently 
assert it. It would be difficult, for example, to say that this 
passage in Hezekiah's prayer, * The grave cannot praise Thee, 
death cannot celebrate Thee, they that go down into the pit 
cannot hope for Thy truth,' is not somewhat at variance with — 
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* I have a desire to depart and to be with Christ which is far 
better.' 

The doctrine of a Sacrifice for Sins is a matter of fSaith, but 
the mode in which the Old Testament conceived it during the 
Mosaic dispensation is expressly said in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to be replaced by another — 'He taketh away the 
first that he may establish the second.' And when a covenant 
is expressly declared to be made old — as it is in this Epistle — 
to be decayed and ready to vanish away before a new one, it 
can scarcely be denied that there are some things in the old 
with which the new may be at variance. 

The doctrine declared in the second commandment that the 
Edns of the £Eithers shall be visited on the children was a 
matter of faith to those to whom it was given. But the 
prophet Bzekiel, having reached a higher spiritual level, di- 
rectly contradicts it, and it is said that the whole chapter (the 
eighteenth) was so startling to the Masters of the Synagogue, 
as seeming to contradict the Pentateuch, that they hesitated to 
include Ezekiel in the canon. ' The fathers have eaten so\ir 
grapes, and the children's teeth are set on edge.' ' As I live, 
saith the Lord God, there shall be no more this proverb in the 
house of Israel.'. * The son shall not bear the iniquity of the 
father, neither shall the father bear the iniquity of the son ; 
the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him..' In fact, 
the chapter itself, as a whole, and the history of the dismay 
of the Babbis at its repugnancy to another part of sacred 
Scripture is a deathblow to such a statement as some suppose 
they ought to infer from the judgment. 

We claim then, on the ground of the sacred Scriptures them- 
selves, liberiy to contrast passages in them which pertain to 
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matters of faith with other passages, and to say that they may be 
at variance with one another, and that this is — on the supposi- 
tion of a progressive revelation — ^necessarily so. 

Again, with regard to matters of morals. The relations of 
wife to husband are a matter of morality. Christ Himself 
reverses the Mosaic conception and replaces it by the ideal 
one. * And they said, Moses suffered to write a bill of 
divorcement and to put her away. And Jesus answered. 
For the hardness of your heart he wrote you this precept.' 
And then he reverses the precept in ' a counsel of perfection' 
ending with this phrase : * What therefore God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder.' 

It was lawful under the Mosaic law to claim an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth, and orders are said to be given 
by Grod to the Israelites * not to seek the peace or the good of 
their enemies the Moabites for ever.' Christ reverses both these 
when He says, * Love your enemies, bless them which curse 
you, do good to them that hate you,* in another counsel of 
perfection. 

The keeping of the Sabbath is considered part of the moral 
law. The mode of keeping it enjoined in the Pentateuch is 
put aside even in the Prophets, is decidedly put aside in the 
Gospels, is still more decidedly put aside in the Epistles. 
* Ye observe days and months and times and years,' said 
S. Paul; ' I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed on you labour 
in vain.' That is a passage which can hardly be said not to 
be at variance with a hundred passages in the Old Testament. 

We claim, then, the right which the Scriptures themselves 
give us to interpret passages which relate to moral action in a 
manner repugnant to others, when those others are plainly at 
variance with the highest morahty taught us in the Bible. 
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We say that we must expect this variance, for Christ has taught 
us, and the Epistles in various passages carry out this teach- 
ing, that the revelation given in the Bible is a progressive re- 
velation. 

Now, a progressive revelation assumes that the revelation 
given is proportioned to the moral sense of those who receive 
it. As much and no more than they can asjpire to is given. 
To give the morality of the gospels to the savage and ignorant 
Jews of the desert would have been absurd. It would have 
been like giving to a boy who has just mastered the first book 
of Euclid the Principia of Newton as his next study. To ask 
of Joshua's army that it should do good to its enemies would 
have been as much out of the question. 

The morality taught in the Pentateuch is the morality of a 
primer, the morality of the earHer Psalms is higher, the mo- 
rality of the Prophets is higher still. As the nation advanced 
through the revelation given — ^the revelation being always some- 
what in advance of the natural morality — new revelations, higher 
and higher still, each containing the germs of that which was 
to follow it, grew up in the minds of the best men, under the 
work of Grod's Spirit, and were given through them to the 
people, and the conclusion is that we must not demand more 
from the nation or the writings than the time allows us, we 
must not ask the morality of Isaiah from Samuel, nor the 
morality of S. John from Isaiah. We must expect to find 
many things in the earlier books of the Old Testament at 
variance with the morality of the Prophets, still more at 
variance with the morality of the Gospels. We have an 
actual right, then, from our Christian point of view to say 
that many things attributed to God in the Old Testament, 
such as the commands to utterly annihilate the Canaanites, 
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are wrongly attributed to God, and that many things called 
good, as when Jael is blessed for the slaughter of Sisera, and 
others, are the product of the imperfect morality of the time — 
though we must also remember, first, how Divine the morality 
is which is mixed up with these things — ^how far beyond any- 
thing we possess in books of contemporary or even of later 
age, are the leading truths of Revelation in the several Old 
Testament books ; and, secondly, that these things in which we 
see a morality at variance with that of the Gospels were not 
unnatural nor horrible at the time, and that if we had lived our- 
selves at the time our conscience would not have been violated 
by them at all. Nay, it would be quite possible for some of 
us in a moment of passionate patriotism to sing as Deborah 
did, and to break into praise of one who should assassinate 
a tyrant as doing the work of God, as some did here when 
Orsini made his attempt. Nor have we quite forgotten how 
not very long ago we claimed our merciless slaughter of the 
Hindoos, in which whole villages of innocent persons suffered, 
as the vengeance of God Himself. 

On the ground, then, that the revelation given in the Bible 
is a progressive one with regard to faith and morals, passing 
from less perfect to more perfect, and on the authority of the 
Bible itself we claim the right to a free criticism of passages 
relating to faith and morals, taking in this case as our 
standard the ideal of faith and morality given in the accepted 
teaching of Christ. We claim the right to say that it is, in 
itseH, a depraving of Scripture and a denial of its whole idea 
of the progressive disclosure of more and more perfect things 
to take without any modification many of the statements of 
the Old Testament as binding now on faith and morals, or to 
understand many passages as not at variance with the faith 
and morals revealed to us in the received teaching of Christ. 
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It may be thought that the whole of this statement contra- 
dicts the seventh Article, in which it is said that the Old 
Testament is not contrary to the New. It is not so ; the 
whole argument is based on that continuity of a progressive 
revelation which asserts that the revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment contained the germs out of which developed century after 
century the revelation in the New. The New Testament 
fulfils, explains, and completes the Old. One spirit, one set of 
truths, runs through both. But that by no means imphes that 
everything in the one is in strict accordance, on subjects of 
faith and morals, with everything in the other, or that every- 
thing in the books of each, on such subjects, is in accordance. 
On the contrary, it implies that such accordance cannot be. 
The tree, at each stage of its growth, differs from the sapling, 
though the same life and the same idea runs through all its 
stages, though every stage of its growth supposes the next. 

You may say, how am I iu this difl&culty to judge as to 
what is permanent or not, Divine or not, necessary to salvation 
or not in the Bible. All authority is taken away from me. 
Not quite ; there is the moral consensus of the time in which 
you live, a consensus which has been developed by the slow 
action of Christianity upon the world, and which is, in itself, I 
believe, the work of the Divine Spirit of God on humanity. 
Any plain contradiction of that consensus, whether in faith or 
morals, in the Bible, cannot be in it of divine or permanent 
value. We are bound to reject it as part of the rule of faith, 
unless we deny that our present standard of morality is the 
work of God, a denial which would be practical atheism. 

Ultimately, in our personal life, the appeal for authority is 
made to the Spirit of God in us, who verifies for us His own 

work in His own book, and iu other books. But He verifies 
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it in no preternatural manner, bnt throngh the means of 
spiritual organs, which He assists in their work. What are 
these * verifying faculties,' to adopt a term from a well-known 
writer ? Here are some of them. * He that loveth knoweth 
God ' ; * If any man wiU do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine ' ; * Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God 
as a little child, shall in no wise enter therein ' ; ' Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God ' ; * He that is of the 
truth, heareth my voice.' 

These are the faculties whereby we discern the things of 
the Spirit of God in the Bible — a loving and a pure heart : 
obedience to the known will of God ; the childlike spirit ; the 
being of the truth — ^to these the Bible is an open book, and he 
who possesses them, and in whom God's Spirit is developing 
them day by day, needs no outward authority. Of his own 
self he determines what is necessary or not necessary to 
believe in the Scriptures. 

This is an individual criticism which all earnest men carry 
on in their own hearts, and when others — specially set apart as 
interpreters of the Bible — ^and in desire of the truth, apply the 
same criticism to the sacred Scriptures in public, not in the spirit 
of mockery but of sincere and loyal reverence, are they to be 
silenced ?, It is said that this is the meaning of this judgment. 
I cannot believe it. No set of men could wilfully impose on 
more than half the clergy — for in this matter far more than 
the liberal party are involved — a legal obligation which would 
sever the whole of their public exegesis of the Scriptures from 
their private exegesis of the same. 

It is possible that all fear of this portion of the judgment is 
chimerical. But when freedom such as we have enjoyed 
is. in danger^, oj* even seems to be in danger, fear becomes a 
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virtue. To let a prisoner loose to enjoy the freedom of earth, 
and sky and his native land, and then to reimprison him for 
making use of his freedom, would be a cruel and tyrannical 
act. To give us the Hberty of prophesying and when we make 
use of it to restrict us within narrower Hmits would not be 
wise for the Church or charitable to the clergy. I can 
understand when liberty has been made into hcense, that the 
existing limits of hberty should be re-defined, and to that one 
has no objection ; but that having been defined they should 
be drawn back, that cannot be borne with patience. The 
stream of freed Biblical criticism once let loose cannot now be 
dammed up without danger. Its waters will collect behind 
the dam, and the feeble barrier will give way. But in the 
rush of the conglomerated waters, not only the barrier but 
the very foundations of the present constitution of the Church 
may be swept away. 
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PANDUBAHG HABI. 

A Tale of Mahratta Life, sixty years aga 

Edited, from the edition of 1826. 

By Sir Henry Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.L, K.CB, 

[Shortly. 

AN ABABIC AND ENGLISH DICTIONABT OF THE 

HOBAN. 

By Major J. Penrice. Post 4ta [Im the press. 

MEMOIBS OF VILLIEBSTOWH. 

By C. S. J. Crown 8va With Frontispiece. 

[In the press. 
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Forthcoming Novels. 

I. 

HONOB BLAKE ; THE STOBT OF A PLAIN WOKCAN. 

By Mrs. Keatinge, Author of " English Homes in India." 
Two vols., crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

II. 

THE DOCTOB'S DILEHIKA. By Hesba Stretton, 
Author of " Little Meg," etc., etc. 

III. 

HESTEB MOBLET'S PBOHISE. By Hesba Stretton, 
Author of " Little Meg," " Alone in London," " David 
Lloyd's Will" Three vols., crown 8vo. \In the press, 

IdBAEL MOBT, 07EBMAK. THE STOBY OF THE 
MINE. By John Saunders, Author of " Hirell," "Abel 
Drake's Wife," etc. Three vols., crown 8vo. 

\In the press, 

V. 

A HEW STOBT. By Alice Fisher, Author of " Too Bright 
to Last." Three vols., crown 8vo. 

VI. 

THE SFIHSTEBS OF BLATCHIHGTOH. By Mar. 
Travers. 2 vols. 

VII. 

« 

A NEW WOBK. By Col. Meadows Taylor, Author of 
" Tara," etc. In three vols. 

VIII. 

A LITTLE WOBLD. By Geo. Manville Fenn, Author of 
" The Sapphire Cross," " Mad," etc. 

IX. 

THE HIGH MILLS. By Katherine Saunders, Author of 
" Gideon's Rock," " The Haunted Crust," etc. 
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FORTHCOMING NOVELS— (rM/mflf^<0. 

X. 

OFF THE SEELLIGS. By Jean Ingelow. In three vols. 

XI. 

WHAT 'TIS TO LOVE. By the Author of " Flora Adair/' 
" The Value of Fosterstown/' etc. 

XII. 

THROUGH LIFE. By Mrs. Newman. One vol., crown 8vo. 

XIII. 

USETTE'S VENTXTRE. By Mrs. Russell Gray. Two 
vols., crown 8vo. 



♦•» 



Recently Published Works, 

I. 

SEPrmmUS. a Romance. By NATHANIEL Hawthorne. 
Author of "The Scarlet Letter," "Transformation," etc. 
One Volume, crown 8vo. Qoth extra, gilt, 9^*. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this work. It was the last thing the 
author wrote, and he may be said to have died as he finished it. 

IL 

MEMOIRS OF LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of 
Christian IV. of Denmark. Written during her imprison- 
ment in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 
1 663- 1 685. Translated by F. E. Bunnett (Translator of 
Grimm's " Life of Michael Angelo,* &*c.) With a beautiful 
Autotype Portrait of the Countess. Medium 8vo. 

III. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. No. i. Stephen 
Langton. By C. Edmund Maurice. Crown 8vo. 
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IV. 

STBEAKS FBOM HIDDEN SOUBCES. By B. Mont- 
GOMERiE Ranking. Crown 8vo. 

The Seven Streams are : 



Cupid and Psyche. 
The Life of St. Eustace. 
Alexander and Lodowick. 



Sir Urre of Hungary. 
Isabella ; or, The Pot of Basil. 
The Marriage of Belphegor. 
Fulgencius. 

'' Out of all old lore I have chosen seven books as setting forth 
seven following stages of time, and from each of these have taken what 
seemed to me the l^st thing, so that any man may judge, and if it please 
him trace it to its source." — Extract Jram Preface. 

V. 

THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By Walter Bagehot. 
A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory 
Dissertation on recent changes and events. Crown 8vo, 

Contents. — The Cabinet. — The Pre-requisites of Cabinet Govern- 
ment, and the Peculiar Form which they have assumed in England. — 
The Monarchy. — ^The Monarchy {continued). — ^The House of Lords. — 
The House of Commons. — On Changes of Ministry. — Its supposed 
Checks and Balances. — Its History, and the Effects of that History. — 
Conclusion. — Aj^ndix. 

VI. 

THOUGHTS FOE THE TIMES. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M. A., Author of " Music and Morals," etc. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Introductory. — I. The Liberal Clergy. God. — II. Conception. 
III. Experience. Christianity. — IV. Character. V. History. The 
Bible. — VI. Essence. VII. Doctrine. The Articles. — VIII. The 
Trinity. Original Sin. IX. Predestination. The Church. Life. — 
X. Pleasuie. XI. Sacrifice. Worship. — XII. The Lord's Day. 
XIII. Preaching. Conclusion. — XIV. The Law of Progress. 

VIL 

SIX PKTVT COXTHCIL JUDGICENTS— 1850-1872. Anno- 
tated by W. G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Cr. 8vo. 

I. Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter. — 2. Westerton v. Liddell. — 3. 
Williams v. Bishop of Salisbury, and Wilson v. Fendal. — ^4. Martin v. 
Mackonochie. — 5. Hibbert v, Purchas. — 6. Sheppard v. Bennett. 
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VIII. 

HESHAITN AOHA : Ah Eastern Narrative. By W. Gifford 
Palgrave, Author of "Travels in Central Arabia," etc. 
2 vols., Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra gilt, i8j. 

IX. 

ALEXIS DE TOCClUJfiViliLE. Correspondence and Con- 
versations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859* 
Edited by Mrs. M. C. M. Simpson. Two Vols., Large 
Post 8vo. 21S, 

X. 

From the Author's latest Stereotyped Edition^ 

HISS YOUllANS' FIBST BOOK OF BOTANT. Designed 
to cultivate the observing powers of children. New and 
Enlarged Edition, with 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

XI. 
AN ESSAT ON TEE CTJLTUBE OF THE 0BSES7ING 

POWERS OF CHILDREN, Especially in connection with 
the Study of Botany. By Eliza A. Youmans, of New 
York. Edited, with Notes and a Supplement on the Ex- 
tension of the Principle to Elementary Intellectual Training 
in General, by Joseph Payne, Fellow of the College of 
Preceptors : Author of " Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education,'' etc. Crown 8vo. 25, 6d, 

XII. 

OVER VOLCANOES; OR, THROUGH FRANCE AND SPAIN 
IN 1871. By A KiNGSMAN. Crown 8vo. 

- "The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his 
spirits are so fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself 
inveigled into reading;, for the thousand-and-first time, a description of 
a Spanish hvlX-figjai. ^Illustrated London News, 

''The adventures of our tourists are related with a good deal of 
pleasantry and humourous dash, which make the narrative agreeable 
reading." — Public Opinion, 

'•"A work which we cordially recommend to such readers as desire 
to know something of Spain as she is to-day. Indeed, so fresh and 
original is it, that we could have wished that it had been a bigger book 
than it is. " — Literary World* 
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XIII. 

IK aUEST OF COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 
L. A. Hope. Crown 8vo, with 15 Illustrations from 
Sketches by the Author. Price 6s. Second Edition. 

\yust out. 

"At the present moment, when considerable attention has been 
directed to the South Seas, by the murder of Bishop Patteson, the little 
book before us arrives most opportunely. . . . Mr. Hope's descrip- 
tion of the natives is graphic and amusing, and the book is altogether 
well worthy of perusal." — Standard, 

" Lively and clever sketches." — Athen(sum» 

" This agreeably written and amusingly illustrated volume." — Public 
Opinion. 

XIV. 

BOVKD THE WORLD IN 1870. A Volume of Travels, with 

Maps. By A. D. Carlisle, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. 
Demy 8vo, idr. 

" Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in 
the quickest and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most 
cheerful of travellers did it with eyes wide open and keen attention all 
on the alert, with ready sympathies, with the happiest facility of hitting 
upon the most interesting features of nature and the most interesting 
characteristics of man, and all for its own sake. " — Spectator. 

** Delightfully written, as unpretentious and as entertaining a sketch 
of travel as we have seen for a long time." — Scotsman. 

"We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently 
sensible and readable book." — British Quarterly Revitw. 



XV. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOllAN. (Second Edition.) 
By Frederic Eden. In one vol., crown 8vo, cloth, fs. 6d, 

** Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. Eden's example, and 
wish to see things with their own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter 
in Upper Egypt, they will find this book a very agreeable guide."— Times.. 

" Gives, within moderate compass, a suggestive description of the 
charms, curiosities, dangers, and discomforts of the Nile voyage." — 
Saturday Review. 

** We have in these pages the most minute description of life as it 
appeared on the banks of the Nile ; all that could be seen or was worth 
seeing in nature or in art is here pleasantly and graphically set down. 
. . . It is a book to read during an autumn holiday." — Spectator. 
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XVI. 

SCBIPTUBE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIR 
HISTORY. By G. S. Drew, M.A., Rector of Avington, 
Winchester, Author of "Reasons of Faith." Second 
Edition. Bevelled boards, 8vo, price los, 6d. 

** Mr. Drew has invented a new method of illustrating Scripture 
history — ^from observation of the countries. Instead of narrating his 
travels and referring from time to time to the facts of sacred history 
belonging to the different countries, he writes an outline history of the 
Hebrew nation from Abraham downwards, with special reference to the 
various points in which the geography illustrates the history. The 
advantages of this plan are obvious. Mr. Drew thus gives us not a 
mere imitation of * Sinai and Palestine,* but a view of the same subject 
from the other side . . . He is very successful in picturing to his 
readers the scenes before his own mind. The position of Abraham in 
Palestine is portrayed, both socially and geographically, with great 
vigour. Mr. Drew has given an admirable account of the Hebrew 
sojourn in Egypt, and has done much to popularize the newly-acquired 
knowledge of Assyria in connection with the two Jewish kingdoms. 
We look with satisfaction to the prospect of a larger work from the 
same author, and are confident that he cannot adopt a method better 
suited to his talents and knowledge, or more generally useful in the 
present state of Biblical literature." — Saturday Review, 

** This volume will be read by every Biblical student with equal profit 
and interest. We do not remember any work in which the Scripture 
has been interwoven so admirably with the natural history of the places 
in which its transactions happened. It has been written in a devout 
and reverential spirit, and reflects great credit on its author as a man of 
learning and a Christian. We regard it has a very seasonable contribu- 
tion to our religious literature." — Record, 



XVII. 

ECHOES OP A FAMOUS TEAR. By Harriet Parr. 
Author of "The Life of Jeanne d'Arc," " In the Silver Age," 
etc. Crown 8vd, 8^. 6d, 

" A graceful and touching, as well as truthful account of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Those who are in the habit of reading books to children 
will find this at once instructive and delightful." — Public Opinion, 

" Miss Parr has the great gift of charming simplicity of style : and if 
children are not interested in her book, many of their seniors will be," — 
Briiish Quarterly Review, 
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XVIII. 

JOUBKALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY, FBOM 1848 
TO 1859. With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By 
the late Nassau William Senior. Edited by his daugh-- 
ter, M. C. M. Simpson. In two vols., post 8vo, 24f. 

** The present volume gives us conversations with some of the most 
prominent men in the poUtical history of France and Italy ... as 
wdl as with others whose names are not so familiar or are hidden under 
initials. Mr. Senior has the art of inspiring all men with frankness, 
and of persuading them to put themselves unreservedly in his hands 
without fear of private circulation." — Athenaum, 

*' The book has a genuine historical value." — Saturday Review. 

' * No better, more honest, and more readable view of the state ot 
political society during the existence of the second Republic could well 
be looked for." — Examiner, 

** Of the value of these volumes as an additional chapter in the history 
of France at the period when the Republic passed into the Empire, it is 
impossible to speak too highly." — Public Opinion. 

XIX. 
THE SECRET OP LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 
mission to Lord St. Leonards. Large crown 8vo, $s. 
* 'A pleasantly written volume, of a very suggestive character.' * — Standard, 
** Some shrewd observations, illustrated by references to a number of 
remarkable instances of long life." — Public Opinion, 

**A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in 
paradox or earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly." — Spectator, 

** The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled 
to the warmest admiration." — Pall Mall Gazette, 

**We should recommend our readers to get this .book . , , 
because they will be ximused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured 
gossip with which he strews his pages." — British Quarterly Rt.view. 

XX. 

JEAN JABOUSSEAU, THE PASTOB OF THE DESERT. 

From the French of Eugene Pelletan. Translated by 
Colonel E. P. de l'Hoste. In fcap. 8vo, with an engraved 
frontispiece, price $s, 
'•There is a poetical simplicity and picturesqueness ; the noblest 
heroism ; unpretentious religion ; pure love, and the spectacle of a ■ 

household brought up in the fear of the Lord. . . . The whole j 

story has an air of quaint antiquity similar to that which invests with a 
charm more easily felt than described the site of some splendid ruin." — 
Illustrated London News. 

** This charming specimen of Eugene Pelletan's tender grace, humour, 
and high-toned morality. " ^Notes and Queries, 

'' A touchin? record of the struggles in the cause of religious liberty 
of a real rsiasa, -^Graphic, 
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XXI. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE SEKIOBITT AEMY LIST. First 
Issue. Majors and Captains. Containing the Names of all 
Substantive Majors and Captains, Serving upon Full-pay 
or Retired upon Half-pay, arranged according to their 
Seniority in the Service, and in such order as immediately 
to exhibit the standing of every such Major or Cat)tain for 
Promotion in his own Arm of the Service, whether Cavalry, 
Artillery, Engineers, Infantry, or Marines, specifying their 
particular Corps, and distinguishing those holding Higher 
Brevet-rank. By Captain F. B. P. White, ist W. I. 
Regiment, 8vo, sewed, 2s, 6d, 

XXII. 

DISCIPLINE AND DBILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood 
Page, Adjutant of the Regiment, late 105th Light Infantry, 
and Adjutant of the Edinburgh Rifle Brigade. Just 
published. A Cheaper Edition, price is, 

** Qne of the best-known and coolest-headed of the metropolitan regi- 
ments, whose adjutant moreover has lately published an admirable col- 
lection of lectures addressed by him to the men of his corps." — Times, 

" Capt. Page has something to say .... and in every case it is 
said moderately, tersely, and well." — Daily Telegraph, 

**The very useful and interesting work. . . . Every Volunteer, 
ofl&cer or private, will be the better for perusing and digesting the 
plain-spoken truths which Captain Page so firmly, and yet so modestly, 
puts before them ; and we trust that the little book in which they are 
contained will find its way into all parts of Great Britain." — Volunteer 
Service Gazette, 

** The matter ... is eminently practical, and the style intelligible 
and unostentatious." — Glasgow Volunteer News, 

XXIII. 

CATHOLICISM AND THE VATICAN. With a Narrative of 
th^ Old Catholic Congress at Munich. By J. Lowry 
Whittle, A.M., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4-r. 6d, 

[Just out, 

" We cannot follow the author through his graphic and lucid sketch 
of the Catholic movement in Germany and of the Munich Congress, at 
which he was present ; but we may cordially recommend his book to 
all who wish to follow the course of tiie movement." — Saturday Review, 

''A valuable and philosophic contribution to the solution of one of 
the greatest questions of this stirring age." — Church Times, 
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XXIV. 

NAZARETH : ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. In small 8vo, 
cloth, 5J. By the Author of " The Divine Kingdom on 
Earth as it is in Heaven." \Just ouU 

" In Him was lifCy and the life was the light of men J* 

** A singularly reverent and beautiful book ; the style in which it is 
written is not less chaste and attractive than its subject." — Daily Tele^ 
^aph, 

** We would earnestly commend it for attentive perusal to those who 
are proposing to undertake, or have just entered upon, the sacred 
ministry in our church." — Morning Post, 

** Perhaps one of the most remarkable books recently issued in the 
whole range of English theology. , . . Original in design, calm 
and appreciative in language, noble and elevated in style, this book, we 
venture to think, will live. — Churchman^s Magazine* 



XXV. 

THE DIVINE kingdom: ON EABTH AS IT IS IN 
HEAVEN. In demy 8vo, bound in cloth. Price loj. td* 
" Our Commonwealth is in Heaven." \Now ready, 

"It is seldom that, in the course of our critical duties, we have to 
deal with a volume of any size or pretension so entirely valuable and 
satisfactory as this. Published anonymously as it is, there is no living 
divine to whom the authorship would not be a credit . . . Not the 
least of its merits is the perfect simplicity and clearness, conjoined with 
a certain massive beauty, of its style." — Literary Churchman, 

** A high purpose and a devout spirit characterize this work. It is 
thoughtful and eloquent . . . The most valuable and suggestive chapter 
is entitled * Fulfilment in Life and Ministry of Christ,* which is full of 
original thinking admirably expressed," — British Quarterly Review, 
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I. 

SONGS OF LIFE AND DEATH. By John Payne, Author 
of " Intaglios," " Sonnets," "The Masque of Shadows," etc. 
Cr. 8vo, 5 J. VJ^st out 

II. 
SONGS OF TWO WOBLDS. By a New Writer. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 5j. 

•'The *New Writer* is certainly no tyro. No one after reading the 
first two poems, almost perfect in rhythm and aU the graceful reserve of 
true l3nical strength, can doubt that this book is the result of lengthened 
thought and assiduous training in poetical form. . . . These poems will 
assuredly take high rank among the class to which they belong." — 
British Quarterly Review^ April ist, 

**No extracts could do justice to the exquisite tones, the felicitous 
phrasing and delicately wrought harmonies of some of these poems." — 
Nonconformisty March 2*jth, 

" Are we in this book making the acquaintance of a fine and original 
poet, or of a most artistic imitator ? And our deliberate opinion is that 
the former hypothesis is the right one. It has a purity and delicacy of 
feeling like morning air." — Graphic ^ March i6lh. 

" If these poems are the mere preludes of a mind growing in power 
and in inclination for verse, we have in them the promise of a fine poet. 
. . . The verse describing Socrates has the highest note of critical 
poetry." — Spectator, Fed, i*jth, 

" One of the most promising of the books of verse by new writers 
which have appeared for a considerable time. Very little is wanted in 
the more artistic of these poems." — Civil Service Gazette, March gth, 

** The author is a real poet." — Public Opinion, Feb, I'jth, 

•'Many of the songs exhibit exquisite fancy and considerable 
imaginative power. . . . We should have been glad to make ftirther 
quotations from these admirable poems." — Manchester Examiner, 
Feb, Sth, 

"The writer possesses, and has by much cultivation enhanced, the 
gift which is essential to lyrical poetry of the highest order." — Manchester 
Guardian, Jan, nth. 

** So hesuthy in sentiment and manly in tone that one cannot help 
feeling an interest in the writer." — Examiner Dec, 30M. 

** The * New Writer ' is a thoroughly accomplished master of versifi- 
cation, — ^his thought is clear and incisive, his faculty of expression and 
power of ornamentation ought to raise him to a high nmk among the 
poets of the day." — Glasgow Herald, Dec. 2%th, 
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III. 

THE LEGENDS OF ST. PATBICE; AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Aubrey de Vere. Crown 8vo, 5^. [Just out 



IV. 

EROS AOONISTES. By £. B. D. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

[Just out. 

V. 

THE IKN OF STRANGE ICEETINOS, AND OTHER 

POEMS. By Mortimer Collins. Crown 8vo, 5^, 

'* Mr. Collins has an undercurrent of chivalry and romance beneath 
the trifling vein of good humoured banter which is the special cha- 
racteristic of his verse. . . , The *Inn of Strange Meetings' is a 
sprightly piece." — Atkenaum. 

''Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, in sweetness and 
melody of expression, and, at times, in the tenderest touches of pathos." 
— Graphic. 

VI. 

ASPROUONTE, AND OTHER POEHS. Second Edition, 
cloth, 4^. dd, 

** The volume is anonymous ; but there is no reason for the author to be 
ashamed of it. The * Poems of Italy' are evidently inspired by gentune 
enthusiasm in the cause espoused ; and one of them, * The Execution of 
Felice Orsini,' has much poetic merit, the event celebrated being told 
with dramatic force." — Athemmm. 

** The verse is fluent and free.** — Spectator, 



vn. 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND OTHER POEXS. 

By Patrick Scott, Author of " Footpaths Between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

*• A bitter and able satire on the vices and follies of the day, literary, 
social, and political." — Standard, 

** Shows real poetic power coupled with evidences of satiiical energy." 
— Edinburgh Daily Review. 

— ^ — • — — ■ — — - - ■ — — ^^ . ^^ .. . - — ^ 
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Life and Works 

OF THE 

REV. FRED. W. ROBERTSON. 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 



LIFE AND LETTEBS OF THE LATE REV. FRED. W. 

ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by Stopford Brooke, M.A., 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Library Edition, in 
demy 8vo, with Steel Portrait. 12s, 

A Popular Edition, in one vol., is now ready, 

Price 6f. 



SERMONS :— Price 3J. 6d. per vol. 

First Series .... Small crown 8vo. 

Second Series . . Small crown 8vo. 

Third Series .... Small crown 8vo. 

Fourth Series . . . Small crown 8vo. 

EXPOSITORY LECTURES ON ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE TO 

THE CORINTHIANS. Small crown 8vo. 5^. 

LECTURES AND ADDRESSES ON LITERART AND 

SOCIAL TOPICS. Small crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MR. TENNYSON'S *' IN MEMORIAM.'' 

(Dedicated by permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 

THE EDUCATION OF THE HUMAN RACE. Translated 

from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 

A LECTURE ON FRED. W. ROBERTSON, M.A. By the 
Rev. F. A. Noble, delivered before the Young Men's Christian 
Association of Pittsburgh, U.S. is, 6d. 
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Sermons by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 

Honorary Chaplain to Her Majesty the Queen, 



I. 

THE LIFE AND WOBE OF FEEDESICE: DENISON 
MAUBICE. A Memorial Sermon. Crown 8vo, sewed. \s, 

n. 

CHEIST IK MODERN LIFE. Sermons preached in St. 
James's Chapel, York Street, London. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. Ts, 6d, 

** Nobly fearless and singularly strong . . . carries our admi- 
ration throughout." — British Quafterly Review, 

III. 

FREEDOM IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Second 
Edition. Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. 
In One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth, ys, 6d, 

** Every one should read them. No one can be insensible to the 
charm of his style, or the clear logical manner in which he treats his 
subject." — Churchman^ s Monthly, 

**We have to thank Mr. Brooke for a very clear and courageous 
exposition of theological views, with which we are for the most part in 
full sympathy." — Spectator, 

* * Interesting and readable, and characterized by great clearness of 
thought, frankness of statement, and moderation of tone." — Church 
Opinion, 

** A very fair statement of the views in respect to freedom of thought 
held by the liberal party in flie Church of England." — Blackwood^s 
Magazine, 

IV. 

SERMONS PREACHED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, TORH 
STREET, LONDON. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. bs, 

** No one who reads these sermons will wonder that Mr. Brooke is a 
great power in London, that his chapel is thronged, and his followers 
large and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, impetuous sermons, 
rich with the treasures of a cultivated imagination." — Guardian. 

** Mr. Brooke's sermons are shrewd and clever, and always readable. 
He is better off than many preachers, for he has something to say, and 
says it."— Churchman^ s Magazine. 

" A fine specimen of the best preaching of the Episcopal pulpit." — 
British Quarterly. 
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Books on Indian Subjects. 



I. 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of practical 
infonnation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the 
East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, Time for Departure, 
Indian Climate, etc. By Edmund C. P. Hull. With a 
MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being 
a compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By R. S. 
Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
In one vol., post 8vo, 6j. 

" Full of all sorts of useful information to the English settler or tra- 
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